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^ -The research will Invastigata, Che eristlnca, nature, mnd magn±c^4P 

of ttift tendenoies of ' rac«a to volimtarily "self-aegMgate"" ihto ,p,art.ictil»r 

, • ■ ^ ■ . ■ ■ S..-; 
aseaa of urban housing markets. S,peclfically, the- najor-questlpns to " 

^swarad are: '^Do whites (and blacks), have an aversion to the opposite 

raes living in thair neighborhood, oaterjg paribus ? - Is a whl^ts aversion- * 

^ • - ■ ■ ^ - - ^ ; . ■ . ■ . . j . V ■ ' ' ■ 

to racial mlKture due to a distaace for blMcks par: se as Individuals ^ or 

= . = ^ . , * <^ , \ - - ' , = ^ - ' 

djue to a fear of l^^^ient "tipping"' md resulting blaek majorltlaq in 
the area , and /or to factors '^onmonly aiaociated with mixed areas Ilka* 
Vlow^ housing quality aiid status, and graatir turnover ^ah^dariS^y? 

Tha bid- rent thaory of housing iarkers is- employed, to davelop a 
model showing how housing price varial|ions within a group iaan provide / 
maabiguDua evidence of self-segrfeg^tioa tendencies, " TOa model' Is * 
oparatUonalized in a.multjpl4 ri^grassioa specification wherein tha . . 
varlatibns In a given racial group's^ housing prlQas become a funetion , 
of the dwelling's attributes and the^attrdbut^s of the ^neighborhood ^ ^ '/ 
including quality, stat^i^, stability and densi^. as well as houaing ' . 
submarketi' location racial composition. The size and stltistleal sis=- 
nlflcance of 'the coafficdent of the last factor . provides the 4vidant6 



4 

SOu^t 



The ^ regressions are ' estimated 



bases Jrom St, Louis and Wooster, Ol^io, Md results compared* In this 



manner differences .in. behavior of he 



using two micro-household data 



useholds .in a large city, with a 



rapidly expM^ing central ghetto car^ be compared to thpia in small 



^own a Tfltable, smal^^d widely disperaed blaek comai^lty . 

Results ah©w that St. LquIs blEcks^have an aversion to -both prapon^er-^ f 

, ■ ' " ■-. ' " ^ . , ■ • . , ' . '\ ' ; ' " \-. 

mtly black and white n©lghborhoodo , with decrements (Incretnents) in housing 
, prices bf -9^1.4X Cl.l'-l-4%) per.1% increasa in pweentage blaqk fn blacX 

(white) areas. St. Louii whites do not demonstrate aversion M. inpraased -. 
^p^rcsntages of blacks until it eKeetds 26%^ whereupon white prices^ faW / 

3^6-4^6% pet percentage increase in black mt^l it readies JP?. * White 

prided eonrf^nufe to fall with 'further increaKs^in percentage blacky alf- 

■ . ■ ^ ■ 

thourfi the decrements ar a progressively imaller, Wooster whites ghow 
an avarsj^on to living , In neighborho.ods having even a f ew jjercent of . ^ 
blacks, with ^decremAhts of 5,9-^8,8%i in price for dwellings in iuch areai, 
The. findings support* the hypotheses ^that blac^ prefer raAally balaueed 
integrated areas/ whilfc^^hitas prefer all^^white area|j^^due to -^elr ; ^ 
prejudice and are, especially ^versertp integrated jieigh^borhoods w 
a danger of racial transition ia likely, * V ; \. - 
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/li^^ ^ latTO dttcfci o a iiad Go^s. of tKa Rasaarch * V \ 

v"v ;^©va3ttrMa de^ iresidantlal segregation hk^ been a ; , 

persl^t^t feature of . thfe ^sridan urbaa scene. While the ^ignificanee 



At iaas^ three distiiict tK been presmted to e^cplai^ racial 

' ^ Segregation. The "aiaae'* theo^ claims that j sinee vwioda housing . * 

q^aliCjies ate spatially ae|r8gated and si^^ disprop|oKtionately 
. reprei^nced jin lower incq^ sl^sesis blacks ^ill be over represented 
; (imderrepresente'd) in /lower (higher) quality housi^ s^markats* Empirical ■ 



tests of this hypothesia by Taeuber (1969) s Kain' (1969)^ and Harmalin and . 
Farley (1973) have all indicated that interracial, differences in eaonoraie 
class can explain only a small proportion of the observed ecological 
patterns, : "^e. "discriBlinat ion"- theory posits th^J^lacks are effectively ,\ 
eKcluded from white neighborhoods by a combination so^ such practices as -.^ 
white refusal to sell or rent to blacks , housing p'Wce discrimination^ > 
'-steering" by realtors, mortgage discrimination ^y^lenderss etc, 'A wide ^ ^ 
variety of recent econometric studies ^ notabljE th^se ty ^iij, and Qulgley 

■ - \ ^ ' i '^^y ^ 

(1970) , King and Mleszkpwskl (1973) , Straszheli^ (^i^^;/ md Galster ^(1977)^^ 
have conflmed tha- eidiStence') a^d severity of this dls-crlminatory coinponant ♦ . 

segregition* The "voluntiry^V thaoiT' suggests that both, blacks and whites ^ 
p«fer to live amid neighbors of the same race»' ceteris paribus ^ and thus j 
*"self*segragate" themselves into racially homogeneous neighborhoods (c.-f- 

Baifield (1968)). * Little so^hlssticated study has been given to this % 

7 ■ . ' : ' r'. ■ 

fiaal/th4ory 5 and it Is the purpose of this research to test this , . _ 

"voluntary segMgition" hypothesis and. explore its subleties. Clearly , ^ • 

■ ■ ■ V / ■ 

the widespread e^d^stence of self-segregation preferences woul^ Have grriat 
social significance, for even if we were then ab4e to erasa Inter^cial 




ecoaorie^diapas|J^s md dl^^^^na^o^ l^t^ng^^ insure 
"frmmdom of diolce," ^e^'sttll c^|ld not, l^u^^^^lally mixed nelghborhoeds 
and tihe Integrated. publia Mrvlces, local sch^As, 'etc., '%asoclated with , 



5 



:e sptelfically, trie reiearch will attempt to test the voluntary 
pegregation hypfethes^ by answering the following questfbnsi ^ 
1,, * bl|^kp have ari ay^ to whites living i€ their ; 

J ned^hbi^hbod, cet^is* paribus i as indicated by 



ddirements in their rents and property values d|Gi 
to racial ^Mattng? . 

w 

neighborhood^ ceteris paries , as Iridicated by 
decrement their rents property vaiues^due 
to racial* ffiixi^? 



\i© whites riaviJ^n 'aversion to blacks living in their 



of ^ w^tJ^aelf- 



In addition, a closer investigaftiorf^ifito the nature 
segregation preferenqes which may ,be foimd will' attempt toimiwer the 
questions: . - * ^ / . 



3. Is a white aversion to^acial mikture 'due principally 



4^ 



jo a 'feaT 'of iricipiei^^ "t-ipping*' and restating .blaek 
majord^ty group statuSS^in the neighborhood, to a '^c 

4" 



distastrfpr blacks ^s individual^? 



■1. 



4, ■ Is a white aversion to raciar mixturfi due to yaetf ' per> 




<^ se, t6 factors, co^only associated witb racially; 

mixed'* neighborhoods ilike lower hous|.ng quality, lowf^r \ 

^ - ^ , ■ i ; ' , ' ^. ^ j , 

status, higher turmojyer,' and higher den^Jty? J 

* 5, Is there a correlation .between decreri^ts in^whitfe - 
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^ property values due 



to racial mixlfig and th' 
eiqjEessed* preferences lor^neijnbb|^ facial compositiori? 
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■ J \^ remainittg leetions of ±he ri&ftarch report are org^iied as follow 

■ v.- ' .' = " ' . ' ^ ' . ■ ' « / ^- ■ . ^* -. ' . ■ ' ^ • 

Section II presfnts a ^theory .of the housing i^rket wlhich sirves m the under- 

. . pinning for the reiearch ^**wp'll as(^ trie evaluation of eKistlAg studita, 

» '* ^ Veetigfitions 'in.^^ area of vqluntary segregation which eli^Gidates 'a ni^er 
' ^ ' @f signifiawt ihbrtcQminga t^t "ire remedied by trie research deiign. 
^ / Seetipn^IV^resente the ipecificatipn of the imU,tipl^ r^egresaio% to 

J? * and delinei^^es the two '^datfa ^ases which are us^ to estimate the model. 

* . ' , ^ . . " % ' > ' ■ ^ . . ■ ^ « ' 

' Section V gives ^he empia^ical^ results for teats, 'of hypotheses ftbove. 

■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ *\ • , • • • : ■ 

SeGtion VI raalyzes ^ more detail the natur&^f ej^ressd^^ ^hfte segrega-- 



■1- 



J" 



the results a^d draws implications for futurt research and f dr p 

/ 

/ 



Ion preferenoes ^m^tests hypothesis 5 .aboye^ Section V^I^sim&arigea 

ublic 

3 ^ - 
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H 11. -The Theofv of VQluntatv Segregation an^ Housing Prlees ' \ 
f, r- Ttim purpose' 0jS this Section is ' to develop a thapry of the 



ir;kiationship batwean prelerpjciaaa .fior naigh^orhpod raeial aompositlon ^nd 

' . ■ ' ^ ^'^ ^ • ' ^ , ^ ■ ^' " 

pri^e patter« escis ting ' ifl the housing market* This, theoretiaal foundation 

will serve as both a baserfpr the rfceaEoh design and as a tool 

' . - ' ^ I ^ 

fer av^luatitfi previous reseat^eh dn .the area.r The basie principle 

■ ^ ' ■ 1 t' ' ^ ■ • . _ r /. ' 

presented heje is that^a |l|en fra^e' s pref erencei for ^n racial 



^ con^position will be demonstrttad^by,^ariatlons in^that raoe'g^Qusing, bid 
^ J pmitfrtiB as the racial aocnposltion of the neighborhoods encompassing the 



i f 



given face's hoilBeholds varies- 



li. A. Frefetences for^Racial Composition .an^ Housing Bids 

The theoretical model underlying the proposed research iteaumes that 

■ . " « ' ^ ■ . - ■ ' i, 

households beha<re in flfce hous'^g market so as^;to maxinjize their utility^ 
subject to, the *c0nstraint of their income. More specifically ^ households 

are viewed as pompmring ^unterous feasible altefnatiyje housing packages 

* ^ J . ' " ^ ^ 

and their prices J They select that one which; when Qjdpbined with the, 

associated amount of feasible non-housing consumptions ^pr^ucas ths 

d 

highest , level of welfare,^ given their income/and pM^erences. ^ 

In this context 5 a "housfng package-/ is seen as a composite of 



distinct houaing-r elated attributes which are either positively or 
negativ^y valued by housWolda. (cf* Lancaster Cl$660 aad Lapham (1971) 

■ " ^ ^ ^. t ■ - if • ' / ^ ' ^ ^ - * ' . ^ 

for mere explication gf^this concept). ObviQUslyj one such set of^ajtrl^utes 
relates to the features of the -structure SLn question: number and quality 

y ' ' ^' ' / ' ^ ' 

o6^ rooms, structure type and ages etci ' The characteristics of the land 
parce^ such as si^e, , privacy s acce'ssibility , etc*j are also important. 
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'Flnay.y'p attributes of the neighbsrhood undoubtedly\|ffgct heugeholds* 



'evaluation Qf a given ^iWe the quality of neighbotihg dwellings; i 

noise and pollution levels, population density *and stabilityj ineighbforhooA ^ 

^ ' ■ ' ^ • ■ ■ •■•^ * • • ^ » " 

-s^t^usT^-^^jdi— cff-€ouMey^ — 

This process, of hougeholds |gpparing and evaluating alternative 
housing packages may !be forTOalized in the eonciipt.of the "bid-rant funation", 

iitBt introduced by ^lonso (1970). In giaples.t tg^s, th^a function 

^ > ^ " ' ^ ' / *^ ■ \ 

defines the maximum amdunt a household wdflld* be willing to bid f or 'eaeh 

of /an array of housing packages , while remaining at some arbitrary level 

qfr utility. In other wordss the function specifies the price differentials 

which would exactly compensate the household for differences in the . - 

attributes contained in the alterjiative housing packages- Once a 

particular form of utility function is specified such bid-jent functions ^ » 

can be mathematically derivedj as in Harris^ Nathanson, and Rosenberg (1966), 

Muth (1971) ^and Wheaton (1972), Bid function^ wit^ eicplicit arguments 

reflated to the racial composition of the neighborhood have been derived 



by Yinge^-(1976) and Galster (1977), 4 

These household bid functions ^wilL guide the nature and intensity 
of competition for a given stock of housing jpackages in a particular », 
"iiousing market. Assuming, households are free to bid over socfte range of 
the housing market J an equilibrium housing price gradi^kn^ will be established, 
comprised of the envelope of household bid functions* TMs equilibrium 
price gradient has the follwlng properties^ , 

a. , everyone in the housing market bidding -for a dwelling has^ in ^ 

-■ .. - . . ^ 

fac|, occupied one (perhaps shared with ^another household )• 

b. No one has an ihcentive 'to outbid another for their dwelling 

\ ^ ' \ . - - 4 

and move to that' location, * 

•i ' . 

c. Everyone with, oomparabie incomes and preferences is equally % 
, well off. • , _ , 



It Is important fst the^-rtuEy at hand to' further emphasize I ■salient ' * 

/ " > ■ ^ ' ... ■ ■ ' . 

feature of tha equilibrium .housing |rice gradient * ^tthin a, given groyp, 

■ ' ■ ■ =^ » ■ 

the vaflatlgfis in prloat, aerosa housing paekage^ should sKaatll^eoffipensate* 

Thuij avan If batwetn grouja the above eondltioni , ware vlolatid due to 

some tfionconpe tit iva market impadWnt like diserlminations the intra- group 

% ■ 

properties should hold. * 

The f(^regolng theory has straightforward implieations for the analysis 
of pref erenGe^^or neighfcorhoodi raaial eemposition* One need only examine ^ 
the housing prlae gradient for a particular group of households and 
determine how it varies with the racial mi xture of the .area, ceteris paribus' 
Since this price gradient is the eny^lope of individual household bid' * 
functions, it thereby reflects the aggregate group evaluation of the ' 

particular attribute in question. , . 

$ ' ' ^ ' . ' - ' ' ' ■ ' 

Considers for a moment, an array of housing packages which are 

Identical in terms pf all attributes (strueturej parcels an4 neighborhood) 

•> '' ■ - 

r — 

except racial composition of the surrounding area* Household bids and, 
hences the equilibriim price gradienj| over th'ese pdakages would thus 
reflect t he ^^cupylng group's evaluation of this ^ttribu^te* If, for exa&ple 
the given 'group of households was indifferent to neighborhood racial 
composition, there would be no price or bid variations across comparable, 
pac^a'ges^s regardless of the racial mixture of the area^ as shown by . 
line OA in Figure 1. Similar ly, if the given group preferred to have 
larger proportions of ^ the opposite race in their neighborhoods they^ ^ould 
willingly pay more to obtain this attribute^ and produce a price gradient 
as shown by line OB. Finally^ if the given group was avers.^ to the opposite 

" ■ : " ^ \ y ' ^ ^ 

rao^ md wanted to self -segregate^ the price pattern might appear'-as 

/ ' \ \ 

. \ 

-OC. Obvlous'ly, ^a i^ider set of potential bid patterns exists than is 



Rg 



ure. 




^6 Oippa*k+^ i*» W*<jf^ba<K6oi 
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portrayed in Figure T. The, seminal works suggestirii that neighborhood ' . 
racial eomposition could affect housing prices in this manner were done 
by Baiaey il959, 1966) and Pascal (1967). King and Mieszkowski (1973) , 
ictoare (1»74)., and Yinger (19757 have also suggested that preferences for ; 
Raighborhood racial composition cOuId be ascertained by. q^parlng prices 
in areas of different racial compositions. Unfortunately ^ in all thgse ^ ■ 
privious works the crucial subtlety in, the above claim has been , ever looked^ 
1.8,% that it if only true when one looks at a singla race' s ,equilj,brium 
price gradient in .isolation and does hot aggregate across grbups * Thir 
dichotomy be^een the theoretical implication and the empirical specification 
actually utilized forms the heart of the critique o^ ^existing methodologies 
presented in the ne^t Section. 

II, B. Discrimination Effects 

r- - 

Much attention has been devoted in the literature to the problem of 
disentangling housing price variations caused by preferences for neighbor- 
hood racial composition vs. those caused by discrimination against black 
households. Careful discussions of the issues Involved have been pre- 
sented in Lapham (1971), King and Mleszkowski (1973), Yinger (1975), and 
Galster (1976, 1977), The upshot of these analyses is that discrimination 
is evidenced by blacks paying more than whites for comparable housing in 
the same neighborhoods, while preferences for segregation are evidenced 
by comparing prices paid members of a given race for comparable houses in 
neighborhoods with different racial compositions > This is, of course, 
perfectly consistent with the theory presented above. 

The point to pe made here Is that the analysis of either race's 
preferences for self-segregation need .not be contaminated by the effects 
of housing discrimination so long as intra - group bid diff erentlals , alone ' 
are considered. The importance of nraintaining cbnceptual and empirical 



separations batween races can hm demonstrated with the hypothetical exmples 
presented in 'tables 1 and 2* Consider a linear array of Identical housing 
units which 'are divided into ^ree "neighborhoods," I, II, and III* Neighbor- 
hood I la the white area, containing those white. (W) households who each pay 
$20,000 for their dwellings, 1-3. Similarly, III is the black area, with 
three B housaholds each paying as indicated. Area II is integrated, with 
two B and three W prices as indicated by the tables. 

Clearly, in both tables the data indicate that W have a strong aversion 
^ ^o." B irfStghbors bids decline as the surrounding proximity of B increases)* 
But^in T^ble 1 the situation is that blacks weakly prefer self ^segregation 
,B bids decline as W proximity increases) , ^.^hile in Table 2 blacks are^in-- 
different to racial ' composition (no variation in B bids), although their 
bid lever is inflated due to dlscrimlftstion. Yet, the failure to make 
these proper i ntra - race comparisons can lead to erroneous conclusions. If, 
for instance, one aggregated both race's observations to derive a neighbor^ 
hood average, it would appear that in Table 1 blacks may prefer integrated 
to black areas since average prices were higher there. Similarly, in 
Table 2 it would appear that whites were indifferent to racial composition 
(no change tn avai^age prices between white and integrated areas) while blacks 
wanted to self -segregate (ttigher average priues in the black vs. integrated 
areas). Obviously, the source of the confusion is the aggregation, of races, 
especially when an artificial fillip to black prices is being provided by 
discriminatory constraints. Yet, even if discrimination forces up the 
overall level of the black equilibrium price gradient, its Intra-group 
vartJtions still maintain the three properties noted above. Thus, an 
analysis of housing bids* dissagregated for a single .race provides the 
only reliable indication of that race's preferences for neighborhood 



Neighborhobd 



I ' 



Hypothatical Housing Bid P^ift'arri 



m 



Dwell ini 



1 
2 

3 



Occupying 
Raca 



Dwelling 
Price 



Neighborhood 
% Black 



W 
W 

w 



$20 
20 
20 



Average 
Jrlce 



$20 



II 



4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



W 

W 

B 
W 

B 



. $17 
12 
5 

5 
6 



40% 



$ 9 



III 



9 ; B 

i| ■ 

10 B 

11 B 



$ 8 
8 

8 



100% 



$1 
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Table 2 



' Hypothetical Housing Bid Pattern 

* . Occupying Dwelling Neighborhood Average 

Neighborhood Celling Race Price % Black Price 



1 

2 
3 



w 
w 
w 



$20 
20 
20 



$20 



II 



4 
5 

6 
7 



W 

W 

B 
W 
B 



$17 
12 
33 

•5 
33 



.'40% 



$20 



III 



9 

10 
11 



B 
B 

B 



J 



33 

33 
33 



' 100% 



$33 
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racial cofflpoaition, especially* in- the presence of housing discrimination, 

II, C, Transitory Disequilibrium Efjfects * ' > * 

The foregoing discussion had assmned a short run equillVrium housing 
priae gradient ha4 been established in the markati where analyses were 
being undertaken* Clear Jy, such an assumption may be erroneous if the » 
gi^n market -is aKperiericlng a rapid influx of blocks. Such iffmi^tion^ 
has^bera a common characteristic of Northern urban hoasi^^marke^s for 
the last several decades, as evidenced by Taeuber and Tafubar (1965) ^nd 
KAto (1969). The effrnct of this growing black demand^^s been to maintain 
housing prices in the black submarket somewhat above their equilibria level, 
due to the inherently low supply elasticity involved in conversion from white 
to black occupa^^ in the peripheral ghetto areas (of. Becker (1957) /Muth * 
(1969)^ Haugen and Heins (1969)^ and King and Mieszkowski (1973} for fuMher 
' Evidence and analysis of this point). 

Yet, the existence of such transitory dlspquilibrla need not confound 
the analysis of preferences for racial composition. As in the situation jof 
discrimination J even If the overall level of black bids is inflated, the 
gradient of these bids over various areas should not be significantly con- 
torted. In order to contradict this proposition one would need to posit, 
the existence of segmentation within the black housing submarket; e.g., 
for a substmtlal period that black occupants of dwellings in the ghetto 
Interior could be forced to a lower level of welfare (via higher housing 
prices) than comparable black households in integrated periphery areas. 
What barrier might be present in such a scenario that would prevent 
interior blacks from bidding up the price of peripheral tflack dwellings 
and thus restoring intra-group equilibrium ip uncjear. Such an argument , 
was implied but unsupported in King and Mieszkowski (1973) • 
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II ; D« Simmary 

* ^'Thia section has developed a theory of the housing' market \that can be 
applied to the detemination of *ptef er@nces for neighborhood racial compoai--^ 
|ibri. The model *s main implication is tihat a given race's preferences can.^ 
only be unambiguously discerned by analysis of housing bids tendered by 
thmt race for comparable dwellings in ^neighborhoods of varying racial 
co-mposition. The existence of* discrimination and/or trmsitory disequilibrium 
effects in the market under study has been shown nrot to impair the Reliability ^ 
^^of the above principle, < although this is clearly not the case for other re-^ 



search strategies. 
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III, Review of EMatJng R^seareh 
Existing evidence relevant to the issue of voluntmry segretatxon f 
'cmn be categorized into one of two distinct mechodological strands^. Onf 
.= attempts to discover prefetencel for neighborhood racial compositiori.by > 
^sking*^hous^olds explicit quast ions in this regard. The other attempts . ^ 
to Implicitly ^timate such pr'ef^erences' through econometrip analyses of- - 
.housing price 'yariationa rel^ped to racial mixtures, based on principles 
developed in the previ'OUS sSpction. . . ^ ^ ' 

* ■ III. A. Public Opinion Poll |tfudias . ' ' ^ ^ ' 

The first methodolbgical strand is represented*' by a number of national • 
as well as local public ^opinion polls. Many results are sumarized in 

. Hermalin and Farley (1973). ■ and in Pettiirew (1973) . The technique comnon 
to aU such polls is^-^that they simply ask^ respondents how they would feel : 
about certain hypotheticaisitj^tions involving various degrees of raoial 
mixing '.in a neighborhood. The primary' methodological criticism of such 
studies is* that they fall fo gimultanaoualy .control for a host of implicit 

' factors which may be shaping the respondent's interpretation of the question 
and, hence, the answer. Specifically, responses are made without explicit 
understanding as to whether the hypothetical neighborhood in question is 
in * procBSS of "tipping" to majority status of the opposite race, whether 
members of the opposite race are of the same socioeconomic status, or 
whether housing, neighborhood, and public service quality remain the same. 
While many polls try to standardize for one of the above contingencies, 
their failure to simultaneously do' .si for all confounds the Implications 

i of their results, 

, For instance, concerning white attitudes, Rapkln and Grlgsby's (1966) 
study of racially-ohaniing Philadelphia neighborhoods showed that for whites 
In these areas there was a strong correlation between dissatisfaction with 



the presence of blanks and the dagree of their hypbthefcical proKlmity. 
elmilar Kalamazoo survey by Hunt (1959)., found that*a |third df the whites 
thought living ^ t^ir ''mixpd neighborhood" .wts "undesirable," and almost 
half estlmatftd^ that ^theip neighflors' attitudes toward bla^ entry had been, 
'"hostile," t^ether such dissatisfaction over integrati^ was due to dii- v 
taste for blacks per si or, alternatively, du^, to perceptions of imminant 
tipMng or the lowa^ status of rihe incoming blacks is problematic* 

' \ . - ■ ■ ' \ ' ^ ■ ■ ' • ^ • • " ' . . 

Gallup (1972)'«Qlls7have lent support to. the fomer alternative. / They 
have suggesfied that while a majprity ^of whites wc^^W not move .if , "^^l^red . 
people came to' live next do^," only half mCT.y woultf remain if they 
"came to live in -great numbers in the neighborhood* " Is this response 
independent ^of .the status of incoming bXa'&ka? . 

National Opinion Research Center surveys reported in Sheataley (1966), 
have suggested they are. not, -Thay indigated that a majority whites^ would 
feel unconcerned if a "Negro with the, same' Income and education moved int® 
the block*" Watts and Free (1973)' fomid that twice as many^ whites would 
be "unhappy to* see blacks of low^r income and education move into the 
neighborhood" as wouLd be true ti thj blacks had m equal status. IPet, at 
what point woHQld the Rising number of "equal" blacks prove uncomfortable ^ 
for whites? Again, \the failure to' simultaneously .control for a variety of 
factors proves crucial* 

Pol^ of blacks concert\lng their racial mix preferences demonstrate 
the sMe wkaknesses * Pimt 's af orement^ned survey 'showed almost half the 
blacks living in mixed neighborhoods thought the. situation was "desirable.". 
Brinkfarii' Hkrris (1969) found that almost two thirds of a national sample 
of blacks preferred a "neighborhood with whites and Negroes," while one * 
fifth' preferred "all-^Nagro neighborhqods . " Uhfo'ttunately ^ the lack of 



Additioml-*s5l^ulations in-, the above cydestioM raises the pbislblllty that 

' ^ ^ ' . ' ■ . r * . L / ■ ' ' 

'blacks' .^paren*^ prfiferenofe fo:r mlrfed neighBlrhoods could be due solely to 
- thfe iuptrlbr lev^Hjp Ijousing, niaighhorhood, and public service quail tif 
( present'; ther% relative bo tho^ in t^ ghftlTo. . 



m validity of this aatematlyeHfXp/lanatlon is- suppOEjed by the 



■iJ 



. iii^fty reported In Ma^ (a967^! In se|mj^i 19,64 polls In^ New York, ■ ^ ^ 
G:Mc|igQ, ^tlarita, and pitmtnghm, bjckcka^ asked which type n^ghbor- 
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^t;ootf^they>oiild prefer- if they were all ^qually well kept, up./ InTeach city 
. a majority resppnded "mo'stly Negro" neigHbo-rhQf^i * In total, 62% responded 



. - ^ 1 

in this way, while only 4% preferred a "mostly white" apei 

■ > ' ■ ' '- . ■ , , 

^'in ,sumary,f the opinion poli methodology fails to slriultaneously coptrol 
for a wide variety of factors which' may influence -fc^ tespondent/s ,afiswer 
regarding preferences for neighborhood racial ' compositien. Given this severe ^ 

shortcoming, little credence can be placed on survey result? as conGlusive 

it ' * ^ ' ^ ' _ ' ■ 

evid^ce for the existence or nature pf ^preferences/f or voluntary segregation. 

- ' y ^ ' ^ " , ^ . ^ ' :^ 

III.* B. «i#)using Prdce Regressiort* Studies * * 



Unlike ^inioji polls, the second strand "of research attOTpts to' find 
indirect evidence of households ' preferences for voluntary segregation, 
Jlultiple regression Analysis is employed in order to estimate tfee contri- 
bution, to housings pr£ce differentials made by variations in neighborhood^ 
racial composition. This mechodology views^ "housing" as a bundle of quanti- 
fiable attributes of the- structure, parcel, neighborhood, location, etc, 

whace the price of the dwelling becbmes a function of the attributes em- 

' i. ' ' ' ' - 

bodied in it and the market ^ s evaluations of 'these attributes, A regression 

of housing value oft these attributes thereby yield^ coefficients which are 

interpretable as the implicit prices the market places, upon them (a.f. 
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Griliches (I97y','' Lapham. (1971) ari^^ Butleivi ^itkin Mid RothetibMg (1972)).. 

Thvis, by specifying one sucK a-ctrlbute as the racial^a^mpt^sitien- of the 
tteighborhdod and Qbservlng the sigft and statistlcal.^lgnif icanca of xts 

rejreeaion coefficient^ one can' make , conclusions as to how' this ^ factor is 

" ' ^ . ^ T , 

implicitly valued by -tiousmolds , \ ' 

^ ^Unfortunately, the great potential S£ this approach 'has' not yet been 

fully tfealized' due to the improper or ambiguotis specification of previous 

I ■ ■ , 1 ' - - . . 

regression mddrfs. These models have failed to clearly disent^gle alter- 

native hypotheses concarning salf-segr'egMCion preferences which could 

explain the o^s^n^ed price patterns r This is &o primarily because they do 

. ^ ' I \ . ■ ' . 

i . - * 

not racially stratify jtheir housing price regressions and, thus, cannot 

distill intifra-rac^ housing bi-^ patterns which unambiguously demonstrate 

■ J i ^ 

jrpferences for neighborhdod racial composition. 

" \ Specif iCally^^t. is the contention of this Section that ptivious studi 

^ -a. While discerning housing, pri^q'e patterns which are consistent 
wlthswhite voluntary segregatioaj have failed to clarify the 
gpeciflc naturs and origin of this tendency* 

b. Give no reliable evidence whatsoever on the existence c£ 
^ ^lack voluntary segregation preferences* 

c. May often be challenged on their paucity of control fpr 
other neighborhood factors besides racial compos it iDn\^hich 
may be affecting h&using prices, , ;^>' 

For conceptual^ clarit^^ previous studies can be grouped into two classif ica- 

tions's spending on the data base and aggregative nature of their resulting 

approach to specifying the empirical model* Both groups will be reviewed 

and critiqued separately below. 
J- 

III. B. i- Census Tract Base Studies 

The initial set of regression studies in the area of preferences for 
neighborhood racial composition is characterized by the use of aggregated' 



Cen'sus traet data, ^,The^at^e^t is made to discover median house value, 
differences betweeii*-tracts of different racial compositions wh^n other 
fdatujces of the tracts are standardized .^^^ \ , 
^ Daniels ^'dTS) analyzed 1960 data from Oakland ^Census tracts. He , 



. * a 



^a#timated regressioni " for both median value of owner occupied ^its and -J 
pediin rent wherein, features of the housing (median rooms per, unit, average 
Xot sizei* percentages of standard dwellings, with ^central heat, built before 
19.40, with more than 9ne 'bathroom, etc,)* features of the neighborHood 
(student reading score^ proportion blue collar ^ ^land elevation^ persona 
per/room, proportions sin^e family and "non^residentdal average) ^ ^d 
accessibility (dummy variables for major highway access Bnd high coricentra^ 
tions of employment, miles from CBD) , smrved as Independent control vari- ' 
ables. Vacancy rates and proportion of in=movers Jji the previous two years 
pro;sied for local market disequilibrium^ factors * Finally, duiimy variables 
were defined for tracts having particular proportions of black households^ 
8-99%, 20-99%, 35-99%, and 50-99% for renter equations; 8-99%, 25-99%, 
50-99% for owner equations* i 

Regression results showed that the duimy variable coefficients for 

4^ ^ i ■ . ^ 

tracts having 35-99% and 50-99^ black occupancy were signif icattit^y negative, 
i^hile the corresponding 25-99% coefficient for owners was posi\ive but only, 
weakly significant* The magnitude of these results Indicated that median 
rents in tracts having less than 35% black occupancy were 7,4% higher, 
ceteris paribus , This effect was described by Daniels as a "segregation 
premium paid by renters in the white submarket*" i 

' Another way of expressing these results is to graphically, demonstrate 
the implied equilibrium gradient of housing prices. If, for Instance, one 
considered identical houses in comparable quality neighborhoods and plotted 



the aquilibrium prices for these dwellings as the" racial coriiposition of- 

the surroimding ^neighborhood varied 5. the pattern indicated by Daniels 

would be as ahoim in Figurff 2A. This' pattern corresponds to the envelope 

of both racet' housing bid factions , as outlined in the previous theory 

Section. . ^ ' - * 

While this study is not subject to- criticism on the grounds of in^ 

sufficient standardlzatibn of neigl\borhood (tract) qualities > its aggrega^ 

tion housing ^prices paid by both races in a tract 'makes=^t-^=impossib]^e 

to know' what pref fences for neighborhood racial compq^ition (of either 

whites or blacks) are generating the over all observed price pattern. For 

- i 

instance,, it could be that whites were yoluntarily self-segregatii^ ^nd " 
paying premiums to live in^ predominantly white areas, whereas blacks were 
indifferent^ as suggested by Daniels* Yet, as shown^in Figure 2B, the 
observed pri^e pattern is also consistent with an underlying pattern of 
bids with both races demonstrating self ^segregation preferences. Or, 
it may be that while whites are indifferent, blacks place great value oh 
predominantly white areas, as posited in Figure 2C* In this scenario oply 
a few "lucky" blacks tfo^uld, in fact, live in white areas since the desired 
"token" status has ' already been captured by them md no further blacks 
would be willing to move into the area and pay the premium. The other 
blacks, either due to greater familiarity with black neighborhoods or to 
"port of entry" factors would continue to occupy traditional black areas. 
Finally J any voluntary segregation premiums which may exist may be blurred 
if discrimination is operative* That is, whites may be willing to pay . 
much more than a 7% premium, but discrimination may artiflcally be re- 
stricting black demand in white areas and inflating values in black areas. 
A more sophisticated study using individual dwelling data to supple= 
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ment Census tract data was conducted by Schnare (1974)* Using Boston SMSA 

. . / • » • / , , ■ 

Public Use Sample data^^she first regressed market price or rent on the 

.4 ^ ^ ' ■ ' ^ A " ' 

structural characferiatics df the* individual dwelling (rooms, heating, ^ 

\ \ C ' ' \_ ., / ' . . \ . ■ / \ , ■ 

bathrooms, age^ plumbing, ^etc".) , household variabies (crpwdirig and length . 

of residency) ^ neighborhood demd graphic variabres (m#'an income, proportions 

of various mlnories, vacancy rates), and accessibility proxies (central city^ 

location, proportions *of various structure. types) / xEis equation (with all 

demographic- and' accessibility variables^ sec equal to tt^eir SMSA mean value 

. . ' ' ^' : : : ■ • -4- ' . . 

for all, tracts)vwas theft used to predict the average vaiue for each tract, 
based on the average physical characteristics of the rented or owned units 
in that tract. The difference between the actual and this predicted Value 
represented the cract/s premiuln.or discount after adjustment for the physical 
attributes of its dwellings and,^^ in turn, becmp the dependtat variable in 
the second stage regression* This second regression employed diaance to 
employment canters, tax rate, per pupil school expenditures, average income, 
proportions low status and in public housing, air pollution, ahd proportions 
of various racial/ethnic groups in the tract as independent variables, 
Simiiar procedures were conducted for both I960 and 1970 Boston SM&A Census 
data* 

In the 1960 sample, che relationship between housing prices in a tract 
and the proportion black assumed a U--shaped pattern^ with a minimmn in ^nelghbor 
hoods that were 25% black and with prices in all black areas 12% higher than 
those in otherwise all-white zones'* In the 1970 sample, these premiiaas d-is- 
appeared and prices declined steadily w^lth the tract's concentration of 
blacks, with ghetto rents 5% less than those in all white areag, In%oth 
years and for both tenures, prices in tracts that were 25% black were 1.3- 
1.5% Ipwer than those in compar6ble all white tracts., Schnare interpreted 
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these findings as indications of^wHite "preferences for self-segregation and 

a housing shortage for blacks in I960, .though she admitted the 3.960 pattern 
would be aons is tent with blaek preferences for self-segregation. 

Graphically,, Schnsrs' a obser\red price gradient results are portrayed 
i^' Figure 3A. As befors,* these overall price patterns may be explained in 
several ways* and thus can j^rovide little conclusive proof of the eKistence 
of voluntary segregation. Although the drop in values in the 0-25% black 
range can only be interpreted as white self-segregation tendencies * the 
^j^act nature faf these white preferences remains unclear* For example 5 
Figures 3B and 30 show that the results are consistent with eithfer a 
gradually declining white bid faction or o preoipitously ' 

when whites become a minority in th# neighborhood* niese two Figures also ^ 
d^onstrate that either black self-segregation (Fig* 31) or Indlffarenee 
(Fig* 3C) may be operative, with 1960 black bids being artifically incrMeed 
by discrimination in both cases. 

The final econometric study utilising Census tract data began with 
individual dwelling unit data but aggregated them to form single tract 
observations* Berry (1976) conducted analysis of ^single family home prices 
in Chicago during the period 1968-1972. Sales price and assessment data were 
assembled for the over SO^QOQ transactions during. the period* Transactions 
were then groups into 231 tracts or tract-groupg, and average prices , 
structure md lot values, Cehsus neighborhood attributes,^ and environmental 
characteristics were computed for each area. Average sales price for the 
area was regressed on average assessments on land and structure (to proxy 
for detailed structural Inf omation) , median family income, percentage * ^ 
moved in during previous five years, distance from CBD, md pollution 
levels. Finally, series of dummy variables were defined which denoted 
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a irtilte aMa contliM to a nQnwhite area^ the "gone of Klack eKpansion" 
iatmss adjacent to "^etto which w#ntj m averagej from 22% to 63% black 
from 1968- 72)V "black aeighborhooda" (averaga 94r99% black) , / 

Eegtwslom rMults showed that| ceteris paribus i price Iwels for 
single family homes in the period were highest in "safe" perlpheriLl w^te 
areast dropped 5-7% to "threatened" contiguous *^lte areass showed a mpdeat 
increase la the lones o£ black expansionjand fell to their lowest levals 
(221-26% discount ovpr ^ite periphe^). in the ^atto. Variations in land, / 
and not structure, values proved to be the source of these market prica ^ 
variations* Figure 4A gives a graphic portrayal of these patteTOs. Bari^r 
Interpreted the discoimts In contiguous white areas as indicative of white 
prejudice against blacks and psrceptions that blacks reduced neighborhood 
Status. Scant explanation was given for the other /patterns ^ though' short 
run diaequil^brium factors operative Jji the gone of expMslon were alluded 
to. * ^ 

While the Barry model una^iguously suggesti that whites are averse 
to living in areas contiguous to black areas ^ it yields little ^evidenca of 
their tastes for self ^segregation beyond that. It' does not, for.lnsttace\ 
tell us whether white bids decline monotonically as the proportion, of blacks 
in the neighborhood Increases (c*f* Figure 43) or whether no further aversion 
occurs until blacks become a majority in the neighborhood (c.f. Figure 4C), 
As fpr blacks, the specification cannot distinguish between black preferraces 
for all black areas (c.f. Figure 4C) or for Integrated areas (cf. Figure 4B) . 

In s^5 the Census tract base studies do not provide unambiguous MSwers 
concerning the exiptence or nature of either white or black preferences for 
self segregation. At best, they give m agMegate estimate of the equilibrium 
housing price gradient, BXid not the underlyirig bid functions of each race which 
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\ III, B. ii» Micro-data Base Studies 

. Th^^acond sat of rsgrfsslon studies is charmcteriied by the use of 
miera-dat^ an individual house values and character^sties* The goal of 
dlaagiregatlofl is to better distill the subtleties of housing bid patte|p^ 
for both raees distinctly. ^ 

^Bailey (1966) midertopk a seminal econometric study in the area of 
racial effects on property values utilising two sraples of single family 
homes sold in%Chicago's southside areas in 1948-31 and 1954-57- ThB de- 
penden^t variable for each regression was the logarithm of the the federal 
real estate trmsfer tax paid on the transaction when the property was * 
sold. Structural control variables included number of flogrs, building 
materials^ age, floor area, bdsemeit, front footage* and a series of dumy 
variables denoting dilapidation, raivetsity access, years of sale, coimon 
wall* alleys and conversion. Neighbortiood variables^ consisted of population 
densities and racial compositions' for the block and facing block on which 
the unit was located, as well as for the ring of surrounding blocks (with 
two alternative specifications of block face and ring being teste!)* "to- 
fortunatelyV no attempt was madp in the model to identify the races in- 
volvad in the, trEnsactlons being observed. - i 

For both samples. Bailey found that higher black concentrations in 
the ring of blocks surrounding the property sipi^icantly reduced its 
value; e.g., a 30% discount between a 50% black/^ing vs* ^ all white 
ring. On the other hand, the racial composition^ of theftlock face en- 
compassing the property was not a statistically significant variable. 
Bailey claimed these results proved that blacks have significant negative 
effects on property values in the blocks near to but not those including 
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porCTaij^d is in Figure 5A. fs 

Itafortunatily, such pnunaablguoui conclusion cannot hm derivad from 
- the' above TOdal sines It fails to distinguish between differant racial 
combination^ of gth a block and surrounding ring of blocks tovolved in a 
/ ^givan transactioitt. That is, the specification does not allow for tha 
posaibility that tha effect of black concentrations in ^ surrounding areaa 
could have dilfarent affects on values depending bn whether the block in 
question was whit^^.^mixed, or black ijtsalf. Consider/ initially, the in^ 
significance of the own-block race effect. Since (presumably) both white 
and black buyers ware i^pled, this ifesul^ dws .not necessarily suggest 
that whit^- buyers are indiffep^t to blacks on cheif dwp block (and, by 
infarmce, that black buyers/ f eel aljiilarly) . Mother plausible inter-* - 
pretation would be that whites (who usually purchase in predominantly 
white blocks surrounded by white* rings) pay a comparable amount as blacks 

(who usually purchase in predominantly black blocks surrowided by black 

"J 

rings) but that whites (blacks) who might buy in a. racially miKed^block 
would' pay relatively less (more) compared to their counterparts in 
segregated blocks. (Such a pattern would obviously imply short rim market 
disequilibrium at boundary areas or discimlnation constraining black demand.) 
In such a contingency , observations gathered from a variaty of transactions 
involving various racer on various types^of racially conatituted blocks 
surrounded by various types of r§clally constituted rings might easily 
show no r#iationship between block racial composition and selling price, 
even though^oth races might prefer whiter blocks* This alternative is 
graphically portrayed In Figure SB,, ^ 

Similarly, consider the negative coefficient on the proportipn black 
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i^lfie tiates 'i^^ i€gy@gatlbnp Jet aJLl otis really kao^s 4s that the 

' ■■ ' ' ■ ■ . ■ . ' ' ■■ ^ 

aggragata pattern darlvad from trrasactione on white ^ mixed ^ and black 

blocka dettOM traced a net Inverse relationship between value md pro- 

portion black^ in surrounding blocks. Conceptually/at leastj such a 

* , = . ■ / _ 

^ pattern could have been generated if blacks preferred blocks amid mixad 

^ ■ ^ ' ■ -. _ ^ . . ' 

areas whereas whites were indifferent to the race of adjacent blocks' 

^ . ■ > ^ ' h 

Xc*fc* * Figure 5C) * Another alterative explanation more consistent witji 
the one posited above is that^both races prefer to live in areas with 
higher concentrations of whites in the surroimding neighborhoods * ^ In 
^ this case ^ as ^shown in Figure SB, the discounting effect of higher black 
proportions in surroimding rings would be demonstrated for observations 
gathered £rom both white and black blocks, 
^^.^ Finally , the Bailey study can also be faulted on its paucity of 
other variables to control, for neighborhood quality besides density md 
race. Clearly , -such factors as median incomes^ average property values, 
stability, socioeconomic diversity, commercial land uses ^ etc*, are 
attribTites of the neighborhood which would be expedted to influence 
property values, independjent of racial .characteristics , EKclusion of 
such factors from the regressions may lead to specification errors and 
sarious misinterpretations of the behayioral content of the racial 
composition variables. ■ 

King and Mieszkowski (1973) analyzed data from a sample of rental . 
dwellings in New Haven* Their rent regressions employed the usual set ^ 
of structure variables (area, a variety of quality indices, teraa of and 
special features included in rent), distance from city center, reading 
scores in local schools, and attributes of the occupant (recent Im^grant 
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tion,. four dim^ varlablei were specified which simultaneougly denoted both 

the race of tfha houiehpld md the racial aubmarket in whigh the apartment 

wse located.- ThtM ragions we^^ specifiedi tha "whita" submarket Having 

Ims than 3% blacks on tha unites block and in surroimding bidcki; the 

"ghetto" stiMrket having 60-100% blacks on the\nit*s block and in . 

iurroi^in^ blocks; and the "boimdary" submarKit congiating' of all other 



areas , ^ \ ^ x 

Tha regression coafficients for this set of four race/suhmarket 
diinmias indicated that ^ compared to white tenants in white areas, boundary 
whites paid 7% lowar rents while boundary blacks paid tha same. This in- 
dicated price discrijaination in the bo^dary submarket^ as well as white 
''areferences for self-iegregation, according to King and Mieszkowski, 
Both races in the ghetto paid 9% more than whites in white areas ^ a finding 
the authors attributed to a short run dtsequllibrium situation of "funneling*" 
These rent patterns ire portrayed in Figure 6A. 

The first area in which the Kin g-Miesgkowski study may ba criticized 
concerns the lack of neighborhood control variables. Only local school 
reading scores and distance to city center are employed to standardize for 
the quality of the neighborhood in wfech the sury^eyed apartment was located- ^ 

^ As for the ijnplled preferences for neighborhood racial composition, 
again tha study leaves several 'important unanswered questions * As for 
blacks j the authors ^dmit that the black rent pattern is consistent with 
black self-segregation tendencies* Yet» they cloud the issue by their 
raliance on dlsequilibriim factors to explain rent levels in the black 
submarket. For Instance, if rents in black areas were artifically in- 
flated due to a- temporary fillip of demand, then blacks could, in fact, 
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such an'^qulllbriim their biite might appear as in Figure 6B. , , 

" As for whites, the specification of the boundary areas which encoapaas 

r ■ - ' ' ' ■ ■ i ■■ 

- ' ■ i ■ , • 

sudi a vast rmgeVof racial compositions makes it impossible to tell whethar 
ths true equilibrium white bid patt^ falls Tinearly as black proportions 
rise, wKether it pltmrmete'' at some intaraediate "threshold" black percentage^ 
or,' as an extr^e case, whether it is low only iai racially mixed "trmsi- 
tlonal" areas, as suggested in Figure 6B. . 

A final criticism revolves around the sensitivity ofthe observed rent ^ 
patterns to the specification of the three racial submarkets* This sens i-, v 
tivity was demonstrated by Yinger (1975) , who experimented with the King- . 
Miesikowskl specification -using 1967 St- Louis Mcro-data for owier-Qccupied 
\m±ts. Three alternative specifications of the three racial submarkets were 
employed in regression runs. When 0-5%/5-85%/85+% black proportion in Census 
tract demarcations were usedj the results showed that ghetto blacks paid 
significantly more than the prices paid by both races in all other areM. 
When 0-40X/40-80%/8CH-% definitions were used, both ghetto blacks and boundary 
Whites paid more. Finally, the ghetto was defined as all cpntiguous tracts 
of 90+% black, the white submarket as all tracts 5%. or less black plus all 
tracts surrounded by such tracts* and the boundary as. ave^^thing else. , 
This specification indicated ghetto blacks and boundary blacks paid more 
in the log model, md that both whites and blacks paid mora If the b9undary 
region of hi^ transitioT^ to the north of the ghetto was further specified/ 
The upshot of all this, as pointed out by Yinger, is that one^ mwst be 
heffitant to interpret results from the King-Miasgkowski type of spertfication 
as conclusive avldence of the effects of racial attitudd^ on Uoii^e values, 
due to the sensitivity of submarket definition. \ t>,. . 

\ . I ' . ■ 
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l^edEkowskl specif lemtlon problems t T^o di^^ variables were ipeQlflfd to 
dea©te houaae J,n "Integrated** (40-80% black) ^and 'tlack" (80-100% black) 
tracts* Two additional dunmles denoted black households in the above two 
areas « ^ Finally * three variables measured the percentage of blacks in, each 
of the three racial submarkets^ with the appropriate parcentage being 
selected depending on the location of a particular dwelling* Besides 
the above variables ^ the usual set of structural attributes (rooms, bath^ 
rooins, area^ yard sl^e, quality , age), neighborhood amenities (nonresidential 
usage, school achievmient scores, median income and education, percentage 
moved in previous five years , percentage poor) , and location (distance to 
Clb) were used as independent variables in the house value regression. 

The regression, results indicated that in ail three submarkets, both 
black and white housing prices declined as the proportion black In the' area 
rose, a finding Yingar claimed showed both races preferred whiter areas* 
For instance^ all else equal a ip% Increase iji the proportion black wo\ild , 
reduce house values by ^out and 19% in. white, inti^gr,ated, and 

black areas, respectively. In addition, average house prices were 25^21% 
higher in both integrated and black areas , compared to white areas • Finally, 
for "any given racial compositi'ph blacks paid' 14^15% more than whiter, 
suggesting evidence of discriminatldn. A diagrasmatic jprtrayal of those 
findings la given in Figure 7A* . / . ^ 

Further considerattpn must be given to fthf large p^ce discontinuity 
evidenced when moving between submarkets* Yiriger explained Se /t^ite/ 
integrWed /area gap -as a^ combination of blacks Being pKcluded from white , 
areas /and whites .In^ integrated ariBms being unable to capture capital -. j 

gains in the short rim due to moMng ^d infprmatlon costa involved in C.^J- 



black areas cojald not rely gn che. abdve explanations,' l^Pftver, mi Vinger 
pd|Jjs^^hrs$ aitemMivapv^. .^^^^^ aipiifioMt that one of these alterna- 
tive explanations/was th^^t some blaeks sttvongly prefer ^gregation^ thSs 
contradietimg earl±Br^^^ of the r4sttlts, / 

V . ■ I ; ••. - / . . ■= '• ^'A ' .. ' i ^' . - ' ' . ^ . ^ 

■■ ' -. .1. ■ • . .. - ^ - 

Th4^ dlsslaimer points to the main waataieas of the Ylnger speeifioA-- 
tion«inab,iJity to eonc^^ digcover black preferenceg for melf- v ' , 

aegr^gaition* On' the bnfe^handt|^ the results regarding whites are diffioult - 
to dispute* .SI Ti th er ft -w^y-^if* n p ' h^^^W observations in the .white area, 
the spaolflcatibn auaceedid in.^^^^^^ '^e purely whitm bid funetion 

ixi area, Whethar thef^e is-^^^^ IJjiear white bid funotioii 

;paat the 50^ bi#ck poihfc Vih Ihtegrated^^reas la impossible to- ^ as cm tain 
in the modfei 5' however - ;^ ; ' * ■ = - ^ - ^ . 

On the othet handr results r^arding bladks are MbiguQua* Not orily 
is tHere the afbrepentioried Inte^ratfid/bla^ are^ price gap anomaly , but \^ 
an added specification problem leads one to furthen^^question the conclusion 

_ f ' ■ ■ '■ ' ■ -. " ■- . i ■ 

of black a^^epaion to other blacks in integrated areas- The potential 
probleffi arises from the ,upe of only a ^nmmy variable to distinguish between 
blacks and iwhltes in ah'^rea, given the basic pri^e varlatloji pattern as 
ra^al compos |t ton changes. Consider^ for example, the hypothetical scatter 
of whita^W)-Md black (B) observations in Figuri^ 8* "Dife white price ob^ 
senrati'ons iight show ayrft^gng inverse relationship with the proportion of ' \ 
blacks in the -area, price obsein?ations in the ar;aa might:; be > 

generally highjir^^l^^o djCscriminatio^) and show a weak positive i^elation^ 
ship with the proportidn of blacks. Yetj ^given the specif Ication, the 

itrong inverse relktlonship established by* white observations might pre-*" 

' i ■ ' ' . ■ - ^ 

. . . • J, ' 

dominate the regreselLon estimate (line AA) and thereby suggest that both 

: .• - " • / •■ * ' ^ ^ ^ ■ 



races preferred whiter areas, aven though blacks paid more^ ceteris paribus 
(line a'a'), ThuSp removing for a -moment any disequilibrium eleriSlts, the 
true underlying pattern of bids may be very different (especially for 
blacks) thm that suggested by the Yinger model (c,f,. Figure 7B) , 

In sinmaEy » the micro-data studies, while coming closer to the ide^ 
of eittoating the miderlying housing, bid functions for each race than the ' 
aggregative works, have fallen short, Thmy have conaistently demonstrated 
that there is some sort of white aversion to transitional or integrated areas 
yet have failed to provide a clear picture of the exact form of this self-- 
segregating tendency or its source. Evm more seriously ^ the iklstlng 
specifications yield conflicting and anijlguous results concerning blacks' 
desires for self --segregation. The prime specification shortcoming is the 
failure to estimate regressions over racially stratified subsamples of ob*- * 
servatlons. 

i . 

III. C. Sunmiary 

Existing research, whether based on opinion poll or regression methodol 
ogles, has fail^j^d to provide conclusive answers regarding preferences for 
neighborhood raclapL composition. As for white households, both: types of 
studies have ^generally indicated some tendency to avoid integrated neighbor- 
hoods, yet the eKact nature of this tendency has remaineS" obscure. We 
cannot be sure, for exMple, whether whites are averse to any black neighbors 
or whether they merely fear becoming the minority race as an integrated' 
neighborhood "tips" to a domlnantly black area. 16^ 4-S also imclear whether 
white aversion is due to race per ge , or to factors commonly associated wltl 
integrated neighborhoods ' like lower housing quality and status, higher turn* 
overj etc. While several econometric studies have provided controls for 
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some of these factors , other potentially important y|riables such as popu- 
ration density, socioeconomic, diversity, and lending institution "redlining]' 
have not been employed* ' 

As for black households, the evidence from both polls and regression 
research has provenv inconclusive. Some studies have suggested blacks 
demonstrate similar self ^segregation tendencies as whites , while others 
come to the opposite conclusions,. Yets little cre'flence can be placed in 
either set of findings, for neither group has succeeded in unarabiguously 
estimating the underlying black housing Bid patterns in their specif ica- 
tions* 

Finally, no attempt whatsoever has yet been made to integrate both 
the opinion poll and regression analysis methodologies or to directly 
compare their results. For exampla, we do not know whether there exists 
a strong correlation between white decrements in their housing bids due 
to integratkon (as revealed by regressions) and their expressed preferences 
for neighborhood racial composition and the composition of neighborhoods 
in which they actually live (as revealed in polls), * ^ 

The research specification described in the neKt Section is designed 
to mswer these questions and avoid the shortcomings of previous research 
outlined above. 
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IV* Model Specification and Data Basa 

Both the foregoing theo^ of the housing- market and review of previous 
studlea have continually Mphaslzed the need to distinctly separate bid 
patterns of both races in order to unambiguously determine their preferences 
for ielf*segregatlon. The principal guideline for the specification of the 
empirical model is thus the stratification by^ race of the housing price 

equations • • ' 

-1 ^ ■ ■ 

IV, A. General Specification. 

As noted earlier ^ a housing package may be conceptualized as a bundle 
of attributes, each of which has a distinct (although implicit) valuation 
pl'SCed upon it by ^ given group *of household demanders. A regression of 
the value or rent of the total housing package on these attributes (using 
only observations from the given household group) thereby yields coefficients 
Interpretable as these implicit valuations given to attributes by the group* 

S3nnbbllcally s the total hdusing package price (rent or value) of the 
ith dwelling occupied by the jth group is* ' ^ 

(1) - f([S^j^] [Niji] [Rijn])- white, black 

where [S^^jj^lj t^iji] C%jmJ colunm vectors describing the various 

attributes of the structure and lot, neighborhood , and racial composition 
of the area, respectively, for the 1th dwelling of the jth gr^^up* The 
multiple regression to be estimated over all 1 observations of a given 
tenure of the jth group will take the forms 

(2) Pj - aj + [bj^] [S.^] + [Cji] [N.^] + [dj^] [R.^] + u 

where [bj^J, [Cjj^] , and [dj^] are row vectors of coefficients and u is a 
random error term with the usual properties. The [dj^] coefficients will 
provide the crucial empirical Information cdnceming the jth group's 



%'^aluation of the racial attributes of their tieighborhoods as spec±fi|M.by [Rj^] 
.for the tenure imder considerationt 

IV, B. Data Basts * 

above general model was operationaliged and coefficients statisti-^ 
eally estimated using two distinct data bases. Both sets result from 
individiial hous^old Interviews md contain a rich collection of infortaatiori 
on the occupOTts^ the dwellings ^ md the associated neighborhoods, ^e two 
surveys were conducted in St* Louis in 1967 and in Wooster^ Ohio^ in 1975* 
Similar statistical estimations ware made for both sets of datas thus 
allowing' one io compare results from a large city trader going rapid e^^ans ion 
of a significant centralized black ghetto to those from a small city with 
a minimi j widely-^dif fused black coimunity. These two data bases are 
described below* ' 

IV. B* i, St, Louis Survey 

^e initial data set was gathered by John Kain and John Quigley for a 
consulting firm under contract to the St, Louis Community Renewal Program, 
A sample of phonebook household addresses was r^domly selected both within 
the city limits and in St. Louis County, Vacancies p non-^responses , and 
refusals reduced the final size of actual interviews conducted within the 

city (county) during the sucmer of 1967 to 1021 C J64) . A complete 

'7 

description of sample design is given in City Plan Commissi ^ (1969).^ 
These households were personally interviewed to obtain objective data on 
their income^ fanily status, job status, race, etc., smd on the physical 
features of their dwelling* 

More subjective evaluations of the qualitative' aspects of the sampled 
dwellings and neighborhoods were obtained in three different ways. In the 
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first, Intarviewars rated the quality of varioua aapeGts of the unit 
interiors on ordinal scales • -City building inep actors provided analogous 
quality ratings for the exterior condition of the Sfflnple unit and structures 
' adjacent to it in a second survey. Inspectors also rated various aspects of 
the block face on which the smiple units ware locpted during the final phase* 
Jointly these surveys provided 39 distinct variables proi^ing for the physi- 
cal and visual qiiality of^ the sampled housing packages. These 39 variables 
have been condensed into a more Mnageable ni^ber of factors via principle^ 
components analysis by Kain and Quigley (1970), 

finally, objective characteristics of the aurroimding neighborhood 
were also gathered fo^ each obseifvation. Quality measures for^local 
spools, racial composition, crime rates and a variety of Census tract 
data were also tabulated, 

"Hie rationale for analysing the above data base^^consists of the 
following: * , , ^' 

1, It reprasents an imusually robust sat of qumtitative and 
qualitati^ variables. to control for a wide variety of 
factors s^^cting housing prices, 

2* It contains enough teprasentMion ^pf both, bl^ and whites 
in .^^he sample to permit stratification by. race while main- 
taining adequate sample sizes. 

3, It encompasses tha widest possible^ range of racial composi-^ 
■ tions— from 0% to 99% black in a tracts 

^ 4. Since ^the "classic" central ghetto was expanding rapidly in 
I 1967s it captures a situation in which white households in 

"transitional" areas adjacant to the ghetto would likely 

fear the Incipiant "tipping" of their area, > , 

For soma comparativa aggregate data dn St, Louisl\saa Tables 3 and 4, 
IV. B. ii. Woostar Survey 

The second data set was gathered by the Principal Investigator in"^' 
collaboration with Professor Garry Hesaer of the College of Wooster 
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Table 3 

CoBiparative Characteristics of Housing 

■ All Matropolitan Areas St. Louis SMSA City of Woostar 

1970 Census 1970 Cenius 19 7g Census 

Occupied Units • 

Substandard -3.5% ^ 4.9% • 



1,01+ Persons/Room 7.8 
Owner Occupied 
Median Rooms 



4.8 2.3 

59.5 54.0 ■ 60,8 

5.0 4.5 , ' 5.6 



Median it Persons/ ^ \ ' 

Household 2.7 2.65 ^.J 

Median Value (ftme,r) $19,000 $16,300 ^. $27,000 

Median Rent (Renter) $97 • $1U5 $138 

Vacwicy Rate, Total 4,8% 6.1^ ., 5,1% 

Units in Structure 

Single Family 

Two or More 

. Mobile Home ' 1.9%- / 2.3% 1.6% 



63.2% 66.6% 68,3% 

34.9% 30.0% 30.1% 
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Table ' k 

Comparative Characteristics of Population 

' . All Metropolitan Areas St* Louis smk 

* , ■ 

' 1970 Census ' 1970 Census 

• 1 ■ ' ■ ■ . 

Age ^ 

18-24 years ^ 17,3% , 10.3% 

■s ■ 

25-34 years 12.6 12,1 

35-44 _ ' .11,7 11,6 • • 

45-54 ' ; 12,0 11.3 

55-64 . - S.2 9.3 

65+ 9,7 9,8 

■^Census data for Individuals , Wooster data fofr households 

f ■ . ,. . r ■ ; ' 

Education^ . 

No High School 30.1% >' 27,0% 



Some High Scl^j^ 24.6 17.8 

High School ' 

Perhaps, Sotai College 33.3 41,7 



Colleie 'Gi;aauai| p 

M&ihffpk "Bast Gtaduate 12,0 iSpS^J 




12.0% " 12,7% 

11,5% 11,6% 



Income ■ 

Families, :;?0y;*OQCr;'^^^^^^ 16,5% 18,0% 

Families, ■||:^Clbp *^^ 23.6 26.5 

Median, AilVpiiinitlies"-''^ ^ $8,431 ■ $8,700 



during'^ the suraiar of 1975, A 15% stratified rmdora sample of all household - 
addresses within the City of Wooater limits was constructed, and 1061 dwellings 
were aiurveyed. Vacancies resulted in a net of 1007 actual interviews with 
households (non^responsas and refusals were replaced in the sMiple) • A 
complete description of methodology and sampling design is given in Galster 
and Asser (1975) , . ^ 

The Wooster survey gathered an ar*ray of objective characteristics of 
the household and dwelling unit which are virtually identical to those in the 
St, Louis survey. Additional comparable evaluations of^ the dwelling's 
exterior and interior quality and the character of the surroimdlng "neighbor- 
hood" were also made by Interviewers t ^ , 

Twenty-'Slx of , these "nelghbo'rhoods" were defined by the Woostar City 
Plmnlng Department for purposes of the study, using as guidelines natural 
topographical and man-made boundaties. Each consisted^ on average, of 



several S(quare block area containing approximately 200 households* A 




variety of "neighborhood-* characteristics such as median Incomes , education * 
house values^ racial composition can be computed from the survey, (Selected 
characteristics of Woostar In Tables 3 and 4*) 

^ 

The ration^re for analyzing the Wooster data isi ' 

1, It contains a robust set of quantitative and qualitative 

variables to contro^ for a wide variety of factors affecting 
housing prices* ' 

2* While it contains insufficient black household observations 
to estimate black bids, the white obsenfations contain 
usually good neighborhood control variables likei 

a* density J diversity , stability » ave. values 

b* demarcation of area coraionly seen by real estate agents 
as "the wrong side of town" which thus provides a prime 
candidate for lending institution "redlining", 

a, expressed white attitudes on desirability of iritegratlon 
and perceptions of racial change and property : value 
changes • 



= 3. Since it contains a small md widely-scattered "black 

population (highest black concentratibn in any neighbors- 
hood is 16%)^ it aaptures a sitnation in which white 
housaholds would havs little reason to fear any "tipping" 
of their area, ' - 

IV. C* Detailed Specification 

Now that the data bases for the research have been daecribed, the general 

specification presented earlier may be put in a more detailed fora. Hie de*- 

pendent variables are either monthly rent (RENT) or oTOer^assessed house value 

(VMiUE) . ^e specific Independent variables which are proposed to pro^cy for 

components of the structure/lot vectors [S]| and neighborhood coo^onents, 

[N]^ '^re defined in Table 5* The [S] components include dumoy variables^ 

denoting sueh qualitative shortcomings as "tpajor interior (INTDEIECT) and 

exterior defects (EJCTDEFECT) , no hot and cold running water (NOH2O) , and 

no central heat (NOHEAT) , Other structural control variables were number 

of rooms (ROOMS) ^ bathrooms (BATHS) ^ decadal age (AGEUNIT) ^ and the e^s-- 

I 

tence of central air conditioning (AIRCOND) , For renters^ two diimmy 
variables denoted if furnishings (FUMISH) or utilities (UTIL) were included 
in the monthly rent^ as well as the structure type occupied: single family 
detached (SINGLF^) , duplex (DUPLEX), rowhouse (ROWHOUSE) , garden apartment 
building (GARDEN) ^ or apartment in converted single family structure 
(^TSINGL) . For owner occupmts the existence of multiple raits in the 
structure was denoted by OOMJS, and the area of the yard in thousands of 
square feet as PARCEL, 

The socio-economic status of the "neighborhood" surrounding the given 
structure (i.e. census tract in St, Louis, and "neighborhood" in Wooster) 
is modelled by the mean income of households (MINCOM) measur^' in 
thousands -of dollars and the percentage of low income households, using 



TABLE 5 



Formal Variable Definitions 



Variable 

INTDEFICT 

EXTDEFECT 

N0H20 

NOHEAT 

ROOMS 

BATHS 

AGEIJNIT 

AIRCONI) 

FURNISH 

UflL 

SINGLFAM 
DUPLEX 
ROjraOUSE 
GARDEN 
^TSINGL * 

Qoms 

>G^INCOME 

PERPOOR 

PERSTABLE 

DENSITY 

PERDIL^ 

TX-Y 

PBX-Y 

WBORDER 



FRINGE 

PBFRINGE 

PERBLACK 
CENTRAL 

SEGPBLK 

SEGREGAT 



Definition 



1 If =^alls and/or ceiling In poor condition, 0 otherwise ; 
1 if roof 5 . windows s steps and/pr paint in poor conditip^^rvP-' o^h 
1 if no hot ahd cold rimning water j 0 otherwise V I 'K {J :^^ 

J 1 if no central heatj 0 otherwise , , 

ntw^er of rooms (e:scludlng bathrooma) in dwelling unit 
number of bathrooms In dwelling unit 
age of structure. In decades 

1 if^ dwelling has central air condi^tlonlngi 0 otherwise 

1 if furniture InQduded in monthly '^contract , rent , 0 otherwise 

1 if utilities Inciuded in monthly contract rent, 0 otherwise 

1 if dwelling in' single family detached structure ^ 6 otherwise 

1 if dwelling in duplex structures 0 otherwise a ^ 

1 if dwelling In rowhouse structure , 0 other^flse 

1 if dwelling in garden apartment structures 0 otheTOise 

1 if dwelling In apartment in converted single family structure , 

0 otherwise 

1 If 0\mer resides in multiple unit structure ^ 0 otherwise 
mean income of households In "neighborhood"*. In $1,000 
percentage of low Income^* households in neighborhood 
percentage of households living in current imlt 5 years or more 
population per acre**^ in neighborhood 

percentage of dilapidated strnctures In neighborhood 
1 if neighborhood has % black ranging from X to Y, 0 otherwise 
actual percentage black In neighborhood if neighborhood has % 
black ranging from X to Y * 0 otherwise 

1 if neighborhood has under 1% black and Is located adjacent 

to 70%+ black neighborhood in St, Louis, or to central integrated 

(1-16% black) neighborhood in Wooster, 0 otherwise 

1 If neighborhood has 10^20% black and is at least 4 miles from 

the ghetto in St. Louis, or is 4-6% and on fringe of city in 

Wooster, 0 otherwise 

actual percentage black if neighborhood defined as FRINGE, .0 
otherwise 

actual percentage black in neighborhood 

1 If neighborhood has 1-16% black and located In south-ce^|r^al 
section of Woostar, 0 otheTOlse ' '^^ ' 

percentage black in neighborhood if respondeht avowed segregationist » 

0 otherwise 

1 if respondent avowed segregationist and lived in neighborhood 
with some blacks, 0 otherwise 



^"neighborhood" defined as Census tract in St. Lqwis, and as Wooater Planning 
Department "study area" of approximately . 800. population In Wooster. 

**"low income" defined as household earning under $3000 ($5000) in St, Louis (Wooster), 
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***denslty estimated in St. Louis on. basis of distance of dwelling from CBD^^ In 
Wooster on basis of direct sampling and area maps. 

o2 ■ 



$3,000 (|5,D00) income cutoffs for St. Louis (Wtidster) , (PEBPOOR) . The 

i^ortanc^:^,dff-^aighborhbCrd Status has often been stressed (at, ^ramSj 1955; 
Smith, 1970; Axti, 1971). Neighborhood stability is proKied for by the 
percentage of households living in their current dwelling more thm 5 yearp 

■y 

(PERST^Ll). Quality, qf public ' services provided in the neighborhood ' 
(SERVICES) is measured by. an index of the average hoiisehold response to a 
series of questions concerning their "satisfaction" with specific public 
services like police, fire/ schools ^transit ^ and garbage collection* Like 
status J the signlficMC'e of public services for housing prices Is well - 
established (cf* Schermer and Levin, 1968; Billingsley, 1968; Mack, 1968; 
Wolf and LebeauK*/ 1969) * Finally, tile population pep. acre (DENSITY) and 
percentage .of dilapidated strv^turas . (PERDILAP) complete the specif ication 
of '"tl^^ neighborhood control variables* Since these variables wata darivad 
from th#'^ sample itself, onlyiareas having at least three observations -were 
used for analysis. : ' : ^ ^ . 

t^ile both the [S] and [N] vactors dascribed above were used Identically 
for both St, Louis and Wooster samples, the radical differences in the racial 
Hynamlrg of their housing markets warrant distinctive specifications of the 
[R] vector* "These will be. given detailed consideration below* "' ^ 

The estimated racial composition for census tracts in the city snd 
county of St* Louis in 1967 is graphically represented in Figure' 9* The ( 
proportions of blacks in a tract were estimated ^^ed on the race of j^the-. 
households actually interviewed, supplemented by interpolations of 1960 
and 1970 cens^ data to check reasonableness of estimate. Only tracts 
with at least three observations were analyzed. As can be , seen from the '^'-.^H^, 
data, St, Louis is characterized by^ a typical, central city ghetto, with 
"trmsltional" (tempora^i^ly integrated) traqts bordering it an^ ;a few minor 
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ffl over 10% b1 
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poqfcetk; \df black households, scattered at various, parts of the suburban frlyige, 

* ',"^%e difficulty in economritrically specifying this situation revolves 

J: J.^i .'--^ ' ■ ' ' ' , ■ ' ' ' 

arotffiLd disentangling the dual effects of racei as a neighborhood arapnity and 

' ' ^ ■ * a . • ' ' . 

^^^ aliv^^d of a particular type of housing submarket. As Yinger (1975). ^ 

haa^. fcJLearly Bho%m^ l:he overall level ^ of prices within a neighborhood , 
be^eTO groups of naighborhopds is determined by its (their) aiAmarket 

v^laasifitatipn, while within a given submarkef classif icatdon, TOriationl in 
pjTices due to variations racial comp o.s ition are Indibative of tastes' for 
facial composition as an amenity. For instancfe, simply comparing overall 
price levels for cpmparable white occupied structures in^ all— white suburban 

neighbo^thobds to thbse in, say, .integrated city 'neighborhoods ^^^ere racial ' 

' ^ ^ _ * ' ' ^ ' ' ^'w ' ■■ 

.composition ^varies from 25^70% black (as done by King and Miesikowski (1973)). 

obscures the dual role^ of ^race* , What one needs to realise is "that wh/le 

■■ ' ^ ■ -i . . - ^ ^ . . 

pve rail prices may be higher in the latter siibmarket Cpfent^up demand By " 
blackss.due' to their exclusion from white areas' forces up priced for ail) 
:thl#. i^ :npt: -an indication of white preferences for such an area. . This 
aspect of race as an Menity 'din only be observe^ ' by pomparing variationa 

- ■ .■ = .'^ ^ '"'r^li ^ ■. y i , \ . ■ V 

;in./tchite housing prti^es between the 25% and 70% black areas within the 

^integrated siAmarket, * , . , ^ 

. ; With ^ this' in ^ndj six distinct housing submarkets"^ priori may be 
disi^inguished in; th$ St* Louis matropplitan area*> Black , ghetto areas^ 
(T 70--1Q0 ^ t^^cts with over 70% ilack househoids) and integrated areas 
(T 26-70 ^ tracts 26--70% black) conform to what is geherally viewed^ as 
the "black submarket" (cf, Kain and Quigley,. 1970; Da^iie Is, 19751 Ying.er, v 
1975) whose price levels (for both races) '^should generally be above th#t 
in all-white areas due to the aforementioned exclusion effect* Areas 
which have been "penetrated" by a/few blacks (T 10-25 ? tracts io-25%. \ 



bliek bG^dfkZfl^^^ blfiefc^f idimatket) mig^t well; demonstrate ^iguoi^ overall 

prl^a effects siace wHltes may ^ fear racial, transition and reduee thsir demands, 

•»•.-. 1. ■ — " • . . . ^ . 

-|^ttt,inco«iag blacks' demand may^ offsattiiig this effect. White border areas 



. . ,.. ..y. , ----^-""-^^ 

(WBOBDER * tracts imder 1% black adjacent to tracts over 70% black) should 

. . ^ ■ • ^ _ _ • ; i*' ^ ■ • . ^. ■ \ ■ ■ ^ 

mmifeit lower white pirlaes'^thm whit4 areas farther flim the ghetto if 

■i" ■' > ' , ' = . = • i 

Whites there foresee Imminent raciai ti^rmsitiTO.an^ fear this eventuality, 
j^fc a general des crip undergoing racial transitiott in ' ' 

'^Sfr * Louis in the late 196rf*a fse'e Sutker ^d Sufeker (1974) Suburban areas ^ 
with nontrivial amoimts of raliml miKing (FMNGl ^ suburbs St. Loui# tra£ts 

' \ . - ■ 'I' : ^ . ' ^ ' , ^ ^ ^ 

with 10*20% black and at least %/miles |rom the ghetto) sl^ould eidiibit the - 
effects of race as an amenity^ since they are, by definition^ spatially far 
refflovad fromr the. ghetto.*". Finally, all-white areas are those tracts with 
under 1% biack £ri' both the city md county which serve as the reference price^ 
level for the above subn^rkets- Within each one of these submarkets 
(where appropriate) an additional variable, the percentage black in the 
submarket (3PB ^^^)^ will be employed to determine the value of radial 
composition a^ in amenity. -Of ccmrse, separate estimates will be conducted 

for whites^'^d blackl^' ' Frequencies of obsery^^tiona in these various racial 

€' ■ ' 1^ ? ' - • 

submatkets are found in-Table $W 

In Wooster the ^cial segregation pattern is. quite different from St,^ 
Louis (see Figure 10) r While mos^t blacks live in^the south-central, older 
sections o#the city surfouiiding the central bi^iness district, the con- 
can t rat ions ^are low by tfig-city "st'^ards .(the highest being 16% black), 
mere is no 41early-def iried "black #ietto" which has historically en- 

croafchad*dn' formerly all-white neighborhoods. There are also representations 

e ■ ■ , ' 

of blacks in the newir, middle class neighborhoods on the far north and south 
fringes of the city, ^'in sum, Wooster has a stably and relatively uncon- . 
cent rated black population* ; ■ ■ , 



'TABLE 6 ^ V ^ ^ - ^ 



Frequuoies of ObsaTvatiotii by Neighborhood MGial Comppaitfibn f 



Black 
Racial 

- ^^^^ UUr ^^^V k- 




Renter 


St, Louis 
Owner. 


Blacks 
Rented 


Wboster tfliltas . * ; ^^-^ 
Oimetf V Renter : 


i • ' wbobuir ■ r 
NONBOEDER . 
r ^ ' ! FRINGE! - 


222 
11 
211 " 


253 
74 


^ 3 
0 
3 


' ' 0 
0 ; ^ 


: 53^ v ^ 
111 ..* 
^383 . ; , 

W 40 „ 


236 * ' 
'SO- ^ ' ' 
194. 


lOr-25%' 

CENTRAL 


. 16 . ^ 
8 
8 


' 30 
26 
4 


1 

0 ^ 
1 


§ = 
8" 


33 ^ 


49 • . ' ■ ^'r 

49 • 


- 25-50% 


6 ^ 


22 


' - i 


12 . 


1^ 0 


U 


. 50^70%- 


3 


2' 


3 , 




0 


0 


7e-90% 


3 


3 


11 


' 35 


' ' 0 


0 


90%+ 
; TOTAf 


2 " , 
: 252 


0 

•'f-i'- 

310 


53 
72 


204 
264 


0 

567 


0 

305 
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Glvm this sltuatlQmy ths problam of eMaomstrla spaolfioaclon li 
sia^llfisdt slncf racial coi^osltlon only plays one role In Woaster~asae 
ThuBf tha uas of a simple dunmy variable denoting the presence of (1-161 
-4> blacka in a aaighborhood (Tl«16) or a continuous measure of racial compo^^ 
tion (PERBLAQC) should suffice to give imi^iguous evidence of Woostar 
whites* preferences for racial composition* . ^ 

' ■ • . ' ■ ■ 

IV, D* SiMttary ^ - ^ 

Thm empirical model described above provides a significant advance 
over the previous research in the area of preferences for neighborhood 
racial cottposition. The existing lack of neighborhood control variables, 
especially those involving socioeconomic, static , density * and stability 
will be overcome through the use of the ^o robus^t data bases described 

. above* The current methodological and specif Idat ion problems will be 

/ ■ ■ t ^ ■ , . ^ i 

avoided by the racial stratification of aamplesp Finally, the subtleties 

of white racial preferences will ba further explored through the compari- > 

son of behaviors in different housing submarket contexts. 
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V. Empirical ReaiJ.ctf . < " 
7. A, St. Louis Reanltif for Blacks 

CQeffialants for non-raelal control variablas for St. Louis blacks oay 
be fomid dJi Table 7* Most were statistleally slpilfieant and all significant 
coefficients had the expected Biffi, except PlRST^Ll. The negative sl^ 
suggesti that PfRST^Ll is proiqring for a dyna^c, market-related phenomenon 
initead an^aaenity^^ areas of more recent black occupation ddmonatrate 
higher prices in the black lubmarket since owners have a more current (in* 
f latad) estimate of actual housing value and renters have not been taking 
advantige of long-term leases with rents £i3ced at a lower level at some 
earlier time* 

Of more interest for the research at h&ad are coefficients for black j 
racial variables found in Table 8, As reported above In section III. A. ^ 
previoxis public opinion polls would lead one to ea^ect that, contrQlling. 
for housing and neighborhood quality ^ blacks would negatively value other 

■ 

blacks In the neighborhood* With this in mind, a dumay variable specifying 
black price levels in neighborhoods with si^ifcant numbers of whites (either 
0-70% black, TO- 70, or 0-50% black, TO-50, depending on the ^specif Icat ion) 
was specified, with ghetto araas (71% black) becoming the reference category* 
(The small nunier of black obiarvations outside the ghetto makes any finer 
breakdown of submar^ets risky ^ although eKperimenta along this vain did 
not repeal any significant variations within the broader categorlas noted 
above*) Assiming that the affect of blacks in the neighborhood would have 
a si^lar effect on other blacks , regardless of the submrket involved^ a 
singie variable me^urlng- the percentage of blacks In the tract (PEIBLACK) 
was, utilized. This proved J' however, stqCistically insignilicant so separate 

' ' " / ■■ ■ . "'M- ' ■ - ^ ■ ■ 

.variables measiirlng racial compos it ioft^^ithln each of the' submarket categories 

•% ' . . ^ , , ■ 



TABLE 7 

Coefficients (Standard Errors) f or |Control, Variables — St. Loula Swple 



v4 1 ^ •• 




White Eenter 


Black Owner 


Black 


Renter 




-1282 ,4 


-4 , 


90 


-1155. 


6 




47 * 




(1328,8), 


■ (2. 


61)^'' 


(856. 


6) 


(l! 


52) 




-2390.8 




S6 


12-15^ 


3- 




Jfc A lg»Fla^ — — — - ^ 


(643-5)" 


(2. 


78) 


(1017. 


7) ^ 


(2. 


73) 




3275.1 


-8. 


12 


*3686. 


Lb' 


-7. 


38 




(2322.4) 


(6. 


61) 


(1837. 


8)° 


(2. 


20)* 




*' 1465. 7 


-6, 


09 


1669. 


7 


-7. 


49 




C2061 * 7) 


(2. 


B2)b 


(1522, 


9) 


(2. 


01)* 


ROOMS 


1194 5 


7. 


30 


491. 




4. 


92 




(234. 9)f 


(1. 


08)* 


(243. 


9)° 


.(. 


58)* 


BATHS 


1304. 1 


lOl 


52 


-720. 


7 


• 1. 


17 




^ (728. 7)^ 


(4. 


80)^ 


(813. 


5) 


(2 ■ 


94) 




-1182 3 


^ i- 


40 


-974. 


3 


-1. 


65 




^ fl77 4)^ 


(. 


70)* 


(309. 


6)* 


. (. 


53)* 




126^ 4 


5. 


74 


834. 


8 


2. 


50 




(fitiOiO) 


(2. 


31)^ 


(771. 


6) 


(1. 


97) 




437 ' 8 




'— 


739. 


2 














(210. 












33. 


68 






10. 


^8 a 






(3. 


73)- 






(2; 


52)^ 


TTTTT 




2. 


75 






3. 


b 






(3. 


42) 






(1. 


53)^ 


QTMPT IT AM 




7. 


73 






. -1. 


24 






(6. 


56) 






(3. 


66) 


flTTPT FY 




16. 


48 


— 




1. 


99 






(6. 


36) a _ 






(6. 


46) 






9. 


32 






-4. 


01 






(6. 


57) 






(2. 


99) 






2. 


56 








45 






(4. 


84) 






(2. 


27) 


APTSTNGL ^ 




7. 


88 






-3. 


67 






(7. 


33) 


t 




(3. 


56) 




835*8 




L 


1053. 


7 




— 




^ (1723,2) 






^ (1011. 


3) 








41 R Q 


• 


35 


808. 


9 




49 




'(154*4)^ 


(. 


92) 


(581. 


4) 


(. 


64) 


PFRPOOR 


2989.7 


-2. 


83 


4210. 


6 


-5. 


00 




42443*6) 


(11. 


15) 


(4098. 


9) 


(5. 


82) 


PFRSTABT F 


2662^5 


• 


70 


-5352. 


6 


-12. 


96 


y 


(1478.5)^ 


(7. 


13) 


(2625. 


9J° 


f4 






1 0R 1 


— • 


24 


! 35. 


8 




-Is a 






(. 


16) 


^ (64. 


4) 


(. 


12) 






-1. 


03 


.-257, 


2 




23 




(341..3) = 


(. 


49)t ' 


(92. 


3)8 


(! 


13) = 


SERVICES 


-22.1 




17 


-20, 


8 




02 




(50.3) 


(. 


26) 


(83. 


1) 


C 


13) 


CONSTANT 


3285.9 


59. 


05 


24621. 


1 


73. 


04 




(214%. 3) 


(11. 


67)® , 


(10450. 


4)b 


(15. 


55)a 


N 


252* 


310 




72 




264 






.64 


.70 




.71 




.73 




a,b,c ^ signif±c 


ant at 1%, 51, 


10% leve 


tls , res] 


pectlvely 
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. , , TABLE 8 ^^ . ■ 

Cosfficiants (Standard Errors) for Racial Varlablea^St. Lqv±b Blacks 

Regression ' Variables 

PERBLACK TO- 70 TO-SO PBO-70 PB71"100 PBO-50 PB5X-^iOO 

^■omm 28.7 1410.3 



i 



(52.2) (3375.7) . ^ 



V^TiBMpfi, - .10 - 5.49 



(.09) (6.71) 



-20066.9 : - — 127.9 , -157.0 
; (7380. 0)a (57.2) (75.3)° 



RmiTER ' -2.88 — -.13 " .09 

(13.9) (.16) (.13) V 

OWNER . ~ — -16485.0 — — ^ 165^8 -112.9 

(5228. 5)a 'UOl^.a^' .(43.7)* 

RINTIR — — - 5.75 — " "-44 ".CiS 

(14'.27) * (.32) (.11) 



a, b, c ^ statistically significant at 1%, 5%, 10% levels, respectively. 



Hi 



defined (fio--J?0\id%rt PB51-100) ware tested. Foif owners t 

these new ipal^'fi^iti^^^ blacks were averse to inaraases in the 



pareantsge^^ifvti'aiB^^^^^ (between 1110-160 or >9^1*^% 

• - - ^r^u ;^i^ 0£^ ^^ ^^^ ■ . ■ ' - - ■ . • ; 

dadrement ln;vtflu<i* ©At- M blaek Inereasa) If those nelghborhgods were 

. ^. jV-'. i,:.^ ;-5:v.'."^ . --- - ■ - , 

already prtdqtoAantiy.v^^ la ebnventlonally believed. On the other j 

handi in areifj'wJS^^ not pradondnata the prasanca of other blacks 

was pos iHvjl^^ ^ v^li^Skd If i23^$17d in absplute value of 1*06-1.44% of faean 

valua for vla^^^i'i^^ the percentaga of b|.aek)*. What this finding 

suggests 7li; tlU^^ averse to largely black naighborhoods (perhaps 

due to thiit'^ljowef are equally averse to ^a^ga^^y white naighbfarhoodr ^ * 



(parhapfa .bicM^ threatened, isolated, etc.^* A visual^ representa-- » 

tion af/ t^fe^^stift^ of the average black oiraer occupied home la 

varloOaivduBAai^^ in Flgurer^ll. This shows that, ceteris paribus » 



tHa;'hij|nM:fr' h bl^ck^ arei. in neighborhoods with 50-70% 

blacte-^'Qqcu|ianQy r\ _ : ■fi}:^- i^" , ■ _ 



■ /; ; are consistWi^ v^th tte. hypothesis ; that^ in general , 



"ai^^ / jaai Insecure, threatened^, or, i^ In pre-- 
V'" :^;^'doBJlnantly white areas. •:^^^VVAV^"' ■^^^^ 

b!^ : ffeel from kinshtpp^lwdstop^^^ 

.-\ V./ny;^^ black areM wHin^^py \llya ;dn^ .^^^ white 

■'''■.■■::^raas--'. ■ -V' : . ^^^f ^^W'-c, - ■ . 

"c^ lifAlue racial integration as long \aa; bl^i^'^ in, t^ie \ . 

rt^aLj'ority or on 'approximate parity . ; : * . V a v; ^ 

■ - ■ " ■ ■ ) ■ - ' ■ /. f^. j; > - . '■'^--js ?^Va'^j J 



" ':v r * increasing black propbrtldnsv;^nea.^;^^ 

. ■ - - ■ * is^ it represents lower'^statai^^;OTi<^^&rv■^ Ji^. 

^V \ ^ .?-3p^cl|lad othe neighborhood ills. '-r:^ ^'i'v.Vv^Jv !{-^^v^'%' 

i yV-^ v^ 'Thbse: findings .strongly confirm eri^stlng" ^ll^^p 

;\of. b Pettigrew, 1973; Schuman and Ha^ehectV. l^^^.^&ilc^^$}\'/ 



VAriAti'dAS l*« BUftVC 0M4ift«r Va\u*S Rati* I Compwi+ien 




2r 



so 
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ralaclvf to ■^WQ^tlf hlk^^%w "noitly white-' ones. One mist remsiiAer» of 
i odurse, that the results indicate overEll patterns does not presuppose 
: that all in a group share these attitudes (cf« Hawley and Rock i 1073), 

■ ^ ~ '' '■■ . ■ ' 

y. B. St, Louis Results for Whites . , W 

Coefficients . for control variables for whites are found in T^le 7^ 

with virtually all iignlficant variables oFiyt^e aKpected slpi. Results for 

racial vatfiibles are presented in Table 9\ * 



v^, ^^'i The upper panel of table 9 showifMsults usinj Just dumty variables 
} ' denoting the varioptri' submarkets exmined in Ch. IV* C, (all-white nonbgrder 
areas is reference category) , in the style of the specification tasted by ^ 

. King and Itteszkowski X15^3) and Yi^ger C1975), As npt^ii; above, th^se 

difflsaiea without^ cbrw^|pon<i^^ composition acuity /vatdables provide 

aniii^ous resiilts except fdr^^wo;?^0 FRINGE and TraORDER; ,^ Since 

raiNGE^area^s 'overall price levfel should notrbe affected by white; f0ars of 
transition or black subtaai^ket demand stimuli a negative cpefficiefit;.woi4dvt;i^ 
, unambiguously Indicate a white distaptfe ;for blacks. Since the WBORDER arekf; 
have no blacks actually in residence^ :*itfi ptice level could only be affected 
by whit^ fea^s of anticipated racial transition. In any events for neither 
white tenure were the coefficients of these variables statistically a ig- 
nif leant* ^ 

More appropriate 'mode^l specifications with both du^^ and racial 
composition variahles are presented in the lower panels of Table 9# For 
both tenures the aubmarket dianmy variables indicated that areas where 
sizeable^ blacl^ demand pressures were present (tracts over 26%+ black, 
T26--100) had higher values or rents than white areas ^ consistent with 
the exclusion argment madCi earlier. Coefficients for FRINGE and 
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Goaf f icieata (Staidard Errors) for Racial Vart^lea— St. Louis Whites 

. ' , ■ .■ • ■ 

Ra grass Ion ^ Variables 

FRINGE WBOMER ^10-25 T26^50 TSWO T71-90 T91-1Q6 

. " - ■ ■ ^ \f' ' . ' ■ , 

OWNER aS4.6 497.4 1124.4 -356.7 '>4Q1.6 3979.3 4597.2 

(1628.7) (1533.3) (1790. fl) (2066.7) .,(2688.6) (1662.8) (3310.7) 

ijffiNTER 4.99 1.55 14.66 11.16 , - 6,63 * 8.70 —t' 

4^ (9.81) (2.85) (4.16)^ (4.72)^ JMvlfl) (10.46) : 



Re^agplon . , : V; : Variables ^ ^ /^j,.^ ^ ^ , 

'1-:;' T26-lod' ^ PBtRlHGfi : PBlQ-25 ; Pia26^56 PB51-7Q PB71-iQ0 

okER 1156.3 28971.7 -, A49. 9 3.6 -748^3-; -459.3 -2|f.O 

;^ ' (6065,1)(1S017.2)^ ' (137.7) (430.4) . (382.2)^^ (237,7)° (i79.4)° 

REKTER 13.53 95.91 .30 l' , .05 - 2.52 _ -1.65 ^ - . .99 

(13.74) (32.80)* (.78) '(.73) . (.96)* (.57)* . xV(.39)* 



Regression / Variables 

FRINGE TlO-25 126-100 '1 ^30-25; PB26450 PB51-7P PB71-100 

OWNER . la73. 5 2017.4 28631.0^, -59.8 -738a9 -453.4 ' -293.0 

(5037.4) (5784.2) (15063. 7)^ . (408. 7) (^83. 6)° (238.5)° (179-9)^ 

RENTER 4.91 " 14.55 95.00 - .01 : 2".51 - 1.63 - .98 

(13.51) (13.67) (32. 80)^ (.73) (.96)* ' (.57)* (.39)* 

■ ■ ' .'• ' . ■ . . B[ ■ 

■ ■ ' ■ _ ^ ' . ■ • • • 

a, b, c ^ statistically significant at 1%, 5%, levels, respecCively. 



I; ^ f . ■. 




ke0ults for itaeial eomposi^oii variables were partiGulariy in _ 
Nsithar tteMure of blaak percent ages in fringe (PBFRINGE) or )*penetragfcd'' 'V 



(PBlO-25) areas (or a ao^iried rttf^ure^ PBO-25) were statiitic^^^ aignifieant* 



^ce th^ proportioti of hlaaks t^p^. a^lNexcieded 25%, however j#further in;- . 

creaaes simifidtatly reduoed b^m^t^J^uea and rents for whites* For bath * \ j 

tenurdr thia decrement gte^tfe^^pr ch^ges. in Qompoaitlbn within; phe ■ r ^ 

26*5d% blaak neighborh^ds ^ ,lBor d^pfg in such areas there .was a $7^^X30 ' 

C4*5^;^4*61% of mean white value) drop in estimated value^ per 4%^^^^ \ \ r 

blaqkaj whileffor renteri the eomparabie decrement was $2*50/month (3,6^^ of /\ 

mean: '\Aite riit) • For both white tenures i^^fceae 51*70% and 71-100% black 

hi^gher bla^cfe propottions wete stiitiatically iipiifieantly ^porrelated with 

lower housing priGesj though the absolute magnitude of these decrements 

prdg^rasai^ily decreased with the proportion bl^ck. A viaual representation 

of T variations in the mean white value and rent across various subtaarkets is 

presented^in Figure 12. * 

^The interpretatloft of these results is as follows 1 The insignificance 

of coefficients for the dimty submarket variables FRINGE, WBOMEll, and TlO-25 

and th©! racial cqmpos it ion ^riables 'PBFRINGE and PB10-3S are consistent with 

the following hypothesei that St. Louis wTiites , in general i \ 

a, are not averse to living In white neighborhoods adjacent to 
ghetto (70%+ black) Ireasu , 

^b, are not averse to having^ small proportions (imder 25%) of • 
blacks live .in their naighborhoods whether it be adjacent 
to the ghetto or in the aii^urBs. 

' c. are averse -to having small proportions of blacks live in 
their immediate neighborhood ^ but the usa of tract data 
obscures this relationship at low black proportions since 
it fails to capture true racial composition of more micro- , 
neighbprhdods , 
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, ^ ; Tht lisiding chat esefficimta fcor racial ^compos it Ion variablaajimre all sig*^ 

' nificantly megatiim exceeds 251 Caipaalally tha 

n^gBltuds of the PB26-^50 ooeffleiamt) is .e©tisietent with the hypbtheiM thati 

St. J^oists* whites p In general^j are averse to haylnf more thto < 
S^-v 25% tlaoks^ln thdir nelghbprheodj and are paxticiriarl^ so to ^ 

/ / imcreoeats in blaak percl^tags in the 26'50% rMge when au^ 
^ ' . iaerett^tea suggest a "threat" that the naiphborhood wili "tip" ^ 
OTd everitually bedome majority bla^.ft Onei realiied, this' 
situation is^ raiatively less. onereM^ w thm what wm feared. ^ ' 

e* "many prsju4i^id whites .have already fled 50%+ blaek areas 
~7"T ^ . whence th^ ^eMlning sMpled' white population is relatively ^ 
^ less priJ'Kiead than thai sampled in the 26^,50% areas. ,V 

TOa result for T26*100 racsnfirM obvloi^ly, thawidelyabcapta^ proposition 

u ^ . ■ ^- . , , , ■ ■ -. . . - : e ' 

that discriBd,natpry restrictions on black housing choices . (i.e. , eK(luslcm) 
force up priees fo^ all races in black housing submari^ets (ef. Kaln and 
^ Quigley,:ii97qV I^ng and meszkowskl, 1973^ Ylngferr 1975r Gal^ - 
The "thrfeaft" element of racial transition suggested by^the rasults i^^\ 
consistent with';m wide r^ge of studies lAich have stressed the importance" 
' of ehls, aspect of racial housing markets (cf. Abr^i, 1955 1 . Mclntlr^, l960| 
. BlWock, l96.7| Mllleii, 1973). , . > 

■-■ " ^' .' . . ■ ■ . ■ • - ^ ,i .'• , : 

V. C. Wooster Results for Whites ■ * . ^ 

/ The astimated coefficients for racial variables (honracial control 

V imriatlas) in the Wooster sample are presented in T^la 11. (10)- Continuous ' 

, mei^i^ras of variations in the percentage, of blacks . across ae i gh^^qrho o ds ^ ^ , 

(PERBLACK) failed to hfi^ a stat^tically sifalf ic^t a,f fict on either ^ 

white owners ' . eySlmated values^or renters * \enca / • discontinuous (dumiy ^ 

variable) maas*ura^nts did ^ ^ waver proves f |^gni£lcant • ^ The' existence Vof J^^ 

any blacks in'-^^the neigHborhopd (Tl-16) was' statistically HSignlficarit^ W^^v;^^^^^^^^ : 

the 6% '(7%) level for b^erg (renters) and in^cated,'ii dia count ot lld'S^- ' 

or 5.9% of the mean wh^^value ($10.22 b.r S.vaZ^iri/poHtWT; «nt>rf. '»cK#,^ ^ - 

• ' > . • ^ • *r' >'f*= 
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■ . °, , . TABLE 10 > . ' . . 

Coefficients (Standard Errors) for Control Variables-^Wqpdter S&iple (Whites Only) 

Variable' . ' • ' Renter ' Otfaar 

HJTDIFECT , " -20. 71 -8427.2 

■/'■., (7.91)* .<4€15..1) = 

EXTDEflCT ■» ' • . ^ 5.85 ' *2917.3 . ' • 

. (6.51), (2239.0) 
N0H20 '• ' 58.61 

/ ' - . (24.4)^ ' ■ 

NOHEAT / -18.87 -11297.7 

(8.89)° , . ' (2920.8)^ 

ROOMS ^ ' 9.16 ' 2320.0 

Sj . (1.78)* (351.6)* 

BATHS ■ ■ ■ - 22.77 7729.9 

I ■ (7.. 85)* (907.9)* •'• ' 

AGEUNIT - -2.89 -349.2 

(1.05), ' (239.6) 

AIRCOND 14.75 „ 823.6 

(5.05)* (92ri4) 

PARCm.- • — . 465.7 

(60.5)* 

FURNISH ' -4.22 ' 't- • . , 

(8.30) 

UTIL ' 10.56 — . 

(4.71)1= , ■ ■ 

SINGLFAM -9.20 ' 

-r (8.77) . ' 

DUPLEX .4 1.29 

/ ■ (10.60) 

ROWHQUSE . . -26.92 — 

, ' (9.55)* 

GARDEN ' -4.59 ~ * 

(10.10) . 
APTSmGL , -2.27 

(8.59) 

OOMUS . -■ - 5634.9 ' , 

- (2235.0)* 

^n^INCOME .87 v 747.9 _ , , 

(.88) (133.5) » 

PHIPOOR . "'75 11.1 

(.36)'' (68.0) 

PERSTABLE -.28 -92.4 . , 

(.19) (39.2)° 

DENSITY • -.64 -136.5 

• (.35)^ ' (88.5) 

PERDILAP " 1.62 102.8 - 

(.58)^ tl09.1) 

SERVICES 31.81 3364.3 

* (7.92)* (1234.8)* . 

CONSTANT • -418.58 . -53209.1 

_____ . (129;i5)* (21014.9)^ 

N " 305 567 

.56 .65 

a, b, c ^ statistically significant at 1%, 5%, 10%""levels, respectively 
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. ' . ^- ^ . : . ; ;■# 

Coeffioients (Stmdard Errors) fof Racial Variables—Wooster (Wiiteai) / 

- ...... \. 

* Re grass Ion < ^ - ^ Variables 

' . ' ■ ■ \ ' ^ ..-^ ' ' ^ 

' ' PERBLACK Tl-16 ' iilNGE . CENTML TOORDER 

■ ■ V - - - - - - ^ . _. ^ -^^ 4 ^ 

OWNER . , -61.'2 , % ^ — -= ' ' — ' 

* mi.i) ' , f, 

m ^ , . • . « 

RENTER - .55 — '0 . r- '« 

OWNER 252.2 ' -3355.9. " -w — ' ~~ 

^(200.8) (153U.5)° f « , 

•*BENT1R ' .ai*^ - 11.61 — ,^ — , 



(.80) C7%3ff) , - 

OWNER — ^1980.2 ^ 

^ * (1075.4)^ ^ ^9^"^ ^ \ ^ 't^ 

RENTER ~ - 10.22 ~ . ^ 

OWNER . ~ > ~ ^ =4037.0 ^2306.0 -2036,2 ^ 

« / (2139^^4)^ (1351.6)^ (1476.2) 

^TER — " 12.55 ^ - 14,32 ' - 4,27 

(13,48) (6.69)^ s (7,48) 



a, b, c ^'statistically significant at 1%, 5%^ 10% levels , respactively , 
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finding surprlslpgi given the afoMmentloned *inslgaificanee of low eon- - 
.jtentrationa of 'blocks ±rf the_|t, Louis sample*. Since the weighted average 
track ^ompoiitt^n in Tl-16 is 5%, the abov^ percentage discounts are of 
com^ra^^ order o£ magnitude to those in 50%+ areas in St. Louis (comparing 

^.tacts of 5% .black dif firance) ^ although lower than those in 24^50% areas. 

. . ^ ..... 

^ &- ^-^ 

Further explorations were conducted-in order to better understand this 
rasult- 'rtirae dum^ variables wer» spicified to capture/effects of , location 
in ofiirj south-* central neighborhoods tmving black pro^portions of 1-16% ^ 
(CpNTBife) ^ newer neighborhoods on the northeast fringe^^pf town having blacks 
proportions of 4-6% (FRINGE),, and all-white neighborhoods bordering on the 
soutft-central mixed neighborhoods (WBORDER) . Casual empiricism suggests 
that there is a* distinct stigma attached to living in t|e south-central 

if. 1 " " ' 

areas, in Woos'ter which may. not be corapletely captured by the neighborhood 
control variables employed. The separation of th6, south-central from 

dispferaad' mixed areal was utilisfd to test whether such suspected stigm 

. ^ ' ' ^ 

is a^sofetated wifii race. Results in Table 11 show that it is, at least 
for owners.* Even in' the newer, sfalidly-middle class lAnge neighborhood^ 
^ite own^s iApllcitly viwed the existence of blacks in their neighbor- 

ad 

s|)iow an aversion to the central mixed neighborhoods, and neither tenura had 

a staflstically significfnt averSion to white border araas. 

. * . * . ■ ' 

Thpst^findings aretconslsten^ Ath the f ollbwing^hypotheses thae, ,in 

' "lli- ' - / * ' p .'^^ 

:generaf, Wooster whitest , % i * ' ^ 



hoc^ aa^ decreasing" their property value by over $4000 comparad to comparable 
4ll-wJi±te nXghbsorhoods, In t|is specification both tenures continued to 

anu 



a. ate personally a^^rse^ to the presence of %lack||''ln their 
'neighborhood* ^ ^\ ' % ^ 

b, are not personally aiprse ^to bla^ nei^hbor^'but Jeel that ^ 
their presence reduces^ the s tat us/deslif ability . o# the 



neighborhood in the yiew^of others* ^ ^ 

4 m> 



■Si . ^ 

c. pft^ceive even a small percentage of black nAighbors as a? 
u I'threat'* wtiich Ineites fear of racial transition. 

n ■ ■ ^ e 

In light of tt^e nature of the Wooster hQusing market, hypothesis c, 

seema imlikely. This doubt is bolstered by additional evidence on white 

perceptions of neighborhood stability gathered from the survey. M shown 

in Table 12, only very few whites perceive any significant past or future 

_ ti ■ 

neighbprhood chmgesj especially due to race. Thus, the strongest con- 

. " - ,s ^ 

elusion that one can make is that in Wooster whites are averse to even 

small numbers of blacks in their neighborhood j due tlther to a personal 

distaste for pro^mate blacks or perGeptions of lost neighborhood status. 

Unfortunately 5 we cannot distinguish batween these two subtleties* Both 

the significance of lost status (cfi AbramSs 1955 | Mayer, I960; McEntires 

1960; Millen^ 1973) and dislike of racial contact blacks (cf - Mayer, 1960; 

pi * 

Northwqod and Barth, 1965; Millen', 1973) have been cited in earlier studies, 
although they can be encompassed hereafter by the term "prejudice." 

Ref effing back to earlier results for St* Louis, the Wooster findin-gs 
help to distinguish between competing hypotheaas b, an4 c, (assiming that 
sampled whites in both cities at both times did not differ markedly in 
their prejudices ^d their preferences for racial composition)* The strong 
Wooster result that whites were averse to even small percentages of blacks 
in their inBQediate neighborhood (remfember; in Wooster the "neighborhood" 

.consists only of. about 800 population in a several ^square block area) 
suggests that the failure to find a similar result in St* Louife was more 
the failure of the aggragate natuM of tract racial compositions (hypothesis 

-c*) than the lack of prejudice^ (hypothesis b*), ^ ' , " . 



^ TMLE 12 



Perceptions of Neighborhood Stabliity-^Wooster (Whites) 



J 

Question 



Have there been any major changes in the 
racialj/^ethnic composition of the rieighbor= 
hood in the last five years? 

Do you expect any changes %n the racial/ 
ethnic composition of the neighborhood 
in the next on^^two years? 

Do you expect property values to fall 
in the future (for whatever reason)? 



% Respond'anta ' 
Yes No 



,6% 



,5% 



5.9% 



99.4% 



99.5% 



94.1% 



I,' 



r 



■ 1 



i For blacks, in St, Louie, regressions indicated that sweeping generaliia-- 

tions. about their willingness to integrate must be avoided. While black 
OOTiers did show avarsion to proportionately blacker tracts in areas where 
they were already the majority, the eKact opposite was true for black owners 
in predominantely white areas, with the average decrement or increment both 
equalling about 1% per ^% change in black percentage. 

For whites in St. Louis, the results showed that there was no aversion 
to tracts having lO-^ZSZ black composition (either bordering the ghetto or in 
the far auburbs), or to white tracts adjacent to the ghetto* Overall price 
levels for whites (and blacks) were higher in black submarket areas, rein^ 
forcing other studies' findings rff discrimination and eKcluaion. . Within 
the black submarket, whites of both Qnures demonstrated strong aversions 
to tracts with proportionately higher black concentrations, with discounts 
ranging progressively from 3* 5-4. 5% in 2e-50% biack tracts to 1.5-2% in 70% + 
black tracts per percentage increase in blacks. The especially large magni- 
tude of the discount in 25-50% black tracts indicates that fear of imminent 
"tipping" and racial transition plays a major role in white distaste for 
integrated tracts, CQntinued discounts for further growth in black pro-* 
portion^ ilh areas which have clearly "tipped" suggest a white diataate for 
blacks per se, or' a^ aversion to blacks' increasing mjority status. 

For whit^% In'^OQSCer, the estimateg showed that,' while unaffected 
by variatioii^ in black perfcentages within marginally integrated areas (1-16%^ 
black), ^hite housing prices were lowered, on the average, by 6-9%^ by the 
presence of (5% on average) blacks in the iimediate neighborhood. This 
^s^discount wag> comparable to the discount due to. a 5% increment ^ percentage 
black in Sti Louis 50%+ black tracts; For owners this discowit persisted 
in both older, lower class, centr|l neighborhoods and in newer, middle 



class, fringe neighborh%ods. These Wooster results demonstrate that it is 
not merely the fear of "tipping" whi^ causes white av^ersion to integrated 
araaSs but also prejudice against blacks, Giyen this , the aforementioned 
lack of slgnifitsance; of- .racial composition in 10-25% black tracts in St. 
Louis was -pro.ttabiy due to the £act, that at low black concentrations, 
aggregate tract data ari/t^likely« to accurately reflect' the true racial 
comboaitlon of the micro-neighborhood in"* whi6h twhlt^% were actually 
sampled'* Clearly > .then > the significance of pr^'uSice %S'%ettAating white- 

^ . . . ..... . ■ . ... . .. ..: . . .... « V . ^ ■ . ■ ■ . ■ 

segregation preferences' is parmoUnti ^The^ next chapt^ir intends tp in- 
vestigate whjither the Implicit prejudice micovered by the forego^-ng- 

^ ■ ■ , " ■ .. t, ^ • . ' f .... A 

econofietric analyses of housing prices is related to explicitly expressed, 
preferences for neighborhood racial co^osltlon* ' , - :. : 



VI. IppllclC vs. Elicit White Se^Te^atiom^ &i iTeyxc.ma ^ ■ 



In previous chapters we have Indlre' 



tfiv^d the ^nplicit segregation 



prefaraneea of whitei through 3tatistl.<:W^^filyala of hotialtig prices. Here 



wa :ffltbva to. a more diract aiialyais by c&^^Mferation of repponsee to an explicit 



quaatioa regarding white segregation. ^i^^^a^rartc^^^ During the course of the^ 
Woostar;;intervlewa the question was a&^dV'^ ;'^Do ' you thlnk.'lt's batter for 



neighborhboda to have people of mostt^^he aame race, a mix of racess or 
doesn't; 1^ matter?" Of the sample |4^^wnerf. tod 52 refiters (19,7% of total 
smpled) raaponded "good if same rM^i"" x Wese re^^^e^ will hereafter 




e <pi[irp^^ of this chapter Is first 



twaen these ei^licitly-' 
aagregationlst attitudes 



be referred to aa "segregationisti 



'to determine whether there .la an^^ 
expressed segregatiptiiat attitudes 
derived from tha ^^conomatrlc^'^malyBltf^in^Uij^cpS^r, 
J, ^ #?^averal Specif icationa wera usedsffe^est whether' explicit and implicit 
(l.e^manlfestted' ohrough housing^ ff^Ci^|^^HaCtltudes about segregation were re- 
I'^ed. The first two en£plD,yedJ.^i!a^p.' variables Which were specifically 




J: 

linked CO thos« expressing a 
val^e^ of 




fcionist prafererices* SEGPBLK took the 

ft " ' ' ' ■ ' ■ 

^peteentage black^'^ph the -neighborhood if the reapondent was a 



k4 



segregatipnist and zero Dthei^lse, One would ei^ect^ that higher percentages 



mm 



thto non-^ 



vof blacks would geherate|^^rongar aversion by segregationists 
sagregations if e^llcltly expressad reeponaes reflected true prejudices, 
flft^^i^ SEGPBLK sho^uid have Ai^h mora slgriif Icantly negative coefficient 
thail PEMLACK, Kliich (|^ibined Itapacts of both groupa - In a similar vein^ 



.4 

SljpEGAT waa a 



va^^^ble denoting the respondent was a segregationist 



^ and, also was lij/lng in a neighborhood with at least 1% blacks , whence a 
^ / hagative coefficient should be ejcpected if e^xpllcit and Implicit attitudes 
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are closely related. As can be seen from the top pan^l in Table 13, coefficients 
for both variables in both teriures In Wooster were statistically insignificant 
and tending toward the positive. 

In order to further explore these tmexpected results , the model specific 
cations presented in Table 12 were re-estimated for tenure atopies bifurqated 
according to whether respondents were segregationists or not. One would 
predict ^ priori that the segregationist stratma would evidence more statis- 
tically si^lficant coefficients of a larger negative magnitude for racial 
variables thm the non-segregationist stratim. The bottom panel of Table 13 
shows that generally such was the case (although in specification IV segrega- 
tionlst omiers pyref erred white border areas vs* white non-border ones while 
non-segregationists were averse to, such areas). Table 14 shows (bottom panel) 
that the overall e^^^lmatory power of regressione Twa for the two subsamples 
do not differ by a statistically significant amp\mt when the "Chow test" ' 
(cf* Johnston^ 1963) is applied. Such does not indicatej howevers that 
individual coefficients need necessarily to be the same Iji Hoth strata* 

A statistical comparison of individual racial coefficients for both 
strata is presented in the upper pmel of Table '14, Except for the one 
anomalous finding in owner specification IV, tesCs for^ statistically sig- . 
nificant coefficient differences resulted in confidence intervals below 
those conventionally accepted as mnimal in empirical work* Although in 
both specifications II and III coafflcients had the relative magnitudes 
and significance levels expected between the strata » the differences could 
not be judged statistically slgnif leant using conventional standards*^ 

In sum, the results suggest that there is only a marginal relation- 
ship between the implicit segregationist attitudes manifested through 
housine price variations and explicitly eOTressed segregationist attitudes. 



, TABLED ' . ' :;, 

Coefficients (Standard Errors) for Racial Variablas-Woostir Saiple (Whitis) 
gigregatlonist vs. Non-Segregationist Strata ' 



RENTER 



OlER 



RENTER 



SEGPBLK 



320.9 
(234,9) 



1.66 
(1.15) 



SEGREGAT 



843.9, 
(1402,3) 



{6.60) 



Tenure 
Specif 1- 

cation PERBUCK 



OWNER 

I 



Segregationist Str^tui 
(N=126, owner, 52 renter) 
Tl-16 CENTRAL ' FRINGE 
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-109.6 
(362.2) 

- L54 
(2.02) 



OWNER 


719.9' 
(467.0) 


-9865.0 
(3645.8)^ 


II 

RENTER 


:03 
(2.50) 


-22,67 
(21.35) 


OWNER 
III 

RENTER 


B 


-6175,2 . 
(2767,3)'' 

-22,51 
(16,92) 


OWNER 


i 




IV 

RENTER 


: i 


f 



BORDER 



PEMUCK 

-65.9 
(158, 7) 



-.49 
(.69) 

162.2 -2420.9' 

(226.9) (1723,0) 



-.04 
(.89) 



-2758,3 -9761.4 6507.1 
(3392,4) (4498,9)'' (3362.1)^ 



-34.04 , 11.41 -23,03 
(18.81)° (35.36) (22.61) 



Non-Segregationlet Stratuni 
(Ns441 owner, 253 renter) 
Tl-16 CENTRAL FRINGE 



-6.62 
(8.20) 

-1539.6 
(1202.9) 

-6.82 
(6.37) 



IR 



-2900.0 "3238.1 
(1509,9)- (2524.2) 



-§.15'. 4.46 
ftjl) (15.46) 



-3871,2 i 
(1684,4r 
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TABLE 14 



Segregationist vs, Non-Segregationist Coefficient Con^arisons 
' Wooster Whites 



Racial 
Variables 
Compared ' 



Ma^mum Confidence Interval for Statistically 
Significant Difference In Goefflclent / 



Tl^l 6^-- owners 
CSpeclfication 



Tl--16™owners 
(Specification III) 

^ HlIN6E~owners 
CSpeeiflcation IV) 

OTOilDER~owners 
(Specification IV) 

CENTRM.— r en t e r s 
(Specification TV) 



80% 



50% 



50% 



95% 



50% 



I- test for Differences Between Regressions 



, Specification 

I 

. II 
III 
IV 

' ' Degrees of freedom 

Mlnimym F for 

;^ o5% Si^lficance 

ay 




Owner 
,56 
.82. 
.75 

1.19 
16/535 

1.67 



Render 
1.11 
1.10 
1.09 
1.04 

22/261 

1.59 



. .-A 
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While those ei^llqitly avowing segregationist preferances tended to evidence 
larger and more consistent decrements in property values due to the presence 
of blacks in the neighborhood than those who were explicitly non-^segregationist > 
the differences were not statisCidally significant. 
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• ■ • , . ^ ,^ ■ . , ' , ' . ■: ■ ■ 

VII, . Simifn^ry of ResMts and Policy ImplicatjQTiS' ; . . • 

Oiapter I of^thls^ report presented the five hypotheses to tasted by 

the research *»i^f^t |h±s podiit the results, of these tests cm be brief iy 

iu^iarizedi : * V % 

^ 1- S^, Louis Slacks ^ in general do have m avetsldn to living in ^ 

neighbdrhoodi where white| are' in the^reiatlvely largte^^ 
' majority thm in ones "where blacks are a more sizeable miilorlty. 
They also have an aversion to living in proportionately biackir 
maj orlty^black nelgl^borhoods compared to those where whites 
represent a more sizeable -minority . \ / * 

2.: Both Wdoster and St.. Louis whites in generaj do have axi 
^aversion to living to neighborhoods with STacks. present • 



This white aversion Is due^ to both a fear of Incipient . 
"tipping" ©f the neighborhopd and topTejudlce^ against : 
bladks as individuals . ThL'e foriner* factor is evidenced by 
St. Louis whi^e^ ' strong6s# aversion' to .incrMsed -p 
portiotis of blacks in nfei^h^borhoods bordering the ghetto 
which are already 26--50% black coi^ayed to other areas - 
The latter factor is evidenced'' by Woostey wHitea'/ / 
aversion to neighborhoods having even imall- percentages 
of blacks which represent no "th^at" of eventually 
becoming a majority in the area* 



1 




4* This white aversion to blacks Is not a^rely tha resiit ^ 
of associations' of racial mixiny 'wlth^ lower housing, ' ^ , 

quality, lower statiis^ higher turnover, and higher ; ^ 

dens ityA;l^fi.efei- the influence^ oi: all these other factors . ' " 
h on haui4^^|i]^f ices ^re controlled for in both Wipfoster 

an d ^ jt'ii^^til^^'s V s amp le s * Such as s o ci at i otis on t h e par t 
of whiraSrffif^uid only exacerbate their avers iqn fo 
racial ^ring 5 of coutse. ' 

5* , There is only a weak correlation betweetr decrements in ;/ , 

Wooster white property valuer ,d^ to racial mixing 'and = 
their e^cplicitly expressed preferences for racial composi- 
tion. While those who ekprese "'segregationist'', ideals do ' , 
demonstrate relatively stronger aversions to neighborhopd 
blacks than those who do not,^ the differences^ are of only; ^ 
marginal statistical signif ic*anc^* ' , 

: There are several implication of these findings for further research 

in the are^^'of segregation preferences*' "Initiaily the necessity of em- ' 

ploying a spepiflcatlon distinguishing housing submarket arid r^ci^l^ 



d3 



eottiwsditien tfftets and raelally-^stratifyl^g sa^las 
, ^suggasted in Chapters II and III, hai been verifted. Much rlqhneee of imdsr- 

■■■^ ■ ' ^ ' ^ .. ' ' ■ • - ■ . / .» * 

standlqLg been gained about white preferences for neighbqrhood racial 
;,eoffip€ysitlon, aad results for blackp have* rmi dr amat i cal ly coimter to those 




7 



£gay»afeA 0a a lly h e lloed*— ^A-aaeottd-iayo^taat ln p li cation^o^i--iB8jefl rsti is^y 
Chat public opinion survayi may not provide accurate Indicator^ of whites 

" ' ■ ^ : - ' . ' / . ^fl _ ■ ' ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ - ^ ^ . ^ 

true racial prejudicei. The weak correlation between ejcpllcltly^expraaaed 

, ' - ■ ■ I ' ' . . ; ^ _ ^ ■ _ ' ^' " 

segregationist preferences md those Implicitly derived' through hduelni 

\ price analyses suggests • that the seemlngly--favorable trends in ig^tts 

, ^racial tolerance eKpreased by whitea in opinioTv surveya1^(cf . Mviw 

n ' ^ ■ ^* ^ . ' - . ^ 

Pettigrew^- 1973]^ must*be interpreted with caution. Unwillingness of 

whitea to verbally indicate thetr displeasure wljth racial integration 

may be more due to th^ Increased general social stigma attached to 

segrigatlohist ideals than ^to. Wue toterance* 

• ' v^. The findings alsa have strong bearing on the currmt pid^llG policy 

. ■ .... ^ ; X ^ . V 

debate, over "integrationlst" (goal of racial Integration) vs* "freeddm of 

■ ■ " _ ' ' ' 

choice-' (goal of npn^iacrimination) strategims. From a black perspective 

;^ ' the former scheme si^ma unwarrMted,, given black aversion to "pioneering" - 

*• ■ - ^ . - ^ 

' ■ * ' " ' ■'■ , . ^ 

in predoMjiantly white areas, .On the other hand ^ black aversion to pr^ 
; don^mtly^ black* areas suggests black acceptmce of policies fostering 

Stable nel^borhoods with roughly comparable racial proportions. Similarly ^ 
anti'-dlscriadnation actions ahoi^d be encauraged from a black viewpoint i 
although in such a eoHtingency one shouid not eacpect blacks to disperrf^ 

= . in isolated groups' in all wh^te areas,!, / ' ^ . v ' . ' . 

- V;^. ^. ■ ' ' < , . ■ . ^ ■ ^ ■ . . . . , : *■ - . : 

" " From a white pefspectlv^ the findings have more sobertog polldy^^ 

■ . . " " - ' ^ \ ' . ' ■ ' ' \ ^ - ' * * ' ii ■ ■ ' 

^ rlmplicafrfpM. Thi^^ to aeighbqrhoods perceived in 

%) t 4jpnger of "tipping" bodei ill tot thfi cfeatioti of substantlaliy^ inte-- ' 
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.gratad na|^h|^P^^|^£aVdrid by blaoks abave, ^mt*a worse, even »1| fears 
*&* racial ^^^^t^^ktm squelehed, the nagglag problem of whtte prejudice 
reaains* ^e c^iar^'cut preference, of wk3Lta| to volmtarily s^f^segregate 
(avto w^n n6« threat ,4f "tipplLfiii^^^^ lilies t|at polieiea to "open * 




whtte p^reepciona of noc^-racia^EeigH^rhood prollems aasdc|,fted with 
racial Integt^tion. ; /^i^ I ''^ . 

In sum, the empirical evidence feportsd h«e iifongly suppor^ a 
"freedom of choice" public policy approach* A vast dispersion of the, 
black population throughout ' metrppolltM area% ahoijLd nor b® ei^edted 

from such* an approach even if succesafuLj howevepr'liven^^tfi^ 

. ' ' ■ . ■ ' # 

aegregatioa^praf erences and black dfaliks for prepondefetotly whlta 
areata.. Ijnder such conditions an "integrationist'V policy can be ek^', 



pected to fail due to opposition from both, racea 



1'. 
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